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TRANSLATOR’S NoTE 


This is a translation of Fune [Fine] Yu-lan’s Chung-kuo ché- 
hsiieh shih PWI832 (A History of Chinese Philosophy) [Com- 
mercial Press, Shanghai, 1934], vol. 2, ch. 10, pp. 800-819. My 
translation of the thirteenth chapter of the same volume, dealing 
with the famous Neo-Confucianist, Cou Hsi #®¥* (1130-1200), 
has already appeared under the title, “The Philosophy of Chu 
Hsi,” HJAS 7.1-51. The reader is referred to the Translator’s 
Introduction to that article for remarks on the general methods 
used in the translation of these chapters. Here, as in that article, 
footnotes followed by the letters Tr. have been added by the trans- 
lator. The translation of these two chapters from the second 
volume of Funa’s Chung-kuo ché-hsiieh shih is a continuation of 
my translation of the entire first volume, which appeared a few 
years ago under the title: A History of Chinese Philosophy: The 
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Period of the Philosophers (from the beginnings to circa 100 B.C.) 
[Peiping, Henri Vetch, 1937]. 

The chapter on Cuv Hsi was selected for initial translation from 
Funa’s second volume, owing to Cuu Hsi’s position as the cul- 
minating figure in orthodox Neo-Confucianism, and the general 
importance and interest of his philosophy. The present chapter is 
of somewhat lesser interest, regarded solely from the point of view 
of the philosophical ideas it discusses. It is, however, of very con- 
siderable interest to anyone wishing to trace the organic evolution 
of Chinese thought and the relationship of one school to another. 
It indicates very clearly the ideological background from which 
sprang the Neo-Confucianism of the Sung (960-1279) and Ming 
(1368-1644) dynasties, and shows that the beginnings of this 
school can be traced as far back as the early years of the T‘ang 
dynasty (618-907). The present work, so far as I know, is the first 
history of Chinese philosophy in which this historical development 
is clearly demonstrated, for in most accounts one gains the mis- 
leading impression that Neo-Confucianism suddenly appeared full 
fledged at the beginning of the Sung dynasty, virtually out of 
thin air.’ 

The works frequently referred to in the text are as follows: 

Ch‘ang-li hsien-shéng chi 3R%/EH (Collected Works of Han 
Yii) , Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed. Referred to below as Works. 


1 Alfred Forxe, for example, in his Geschichte der mittelalterlichen chinesischen 
Philosophie (Hamburg, 1934), treats on pp. 274-282 and 287-301 of all the major figures 
discussed in the following translation; yet he fails to indicate their importance and 
logical position as forerunners of the mature Neo-Confucianism of later centuries. 
Forke’s three great volumes on the history of Chinese philosophy are, in fact, by all 
odds the most imposing corpus of detailed information yet compiled by a westerner on 
this subject. Their great weakness, however, is a failure to present this information 
within a structural framework which will reveal the evolution and trends of Chinese 
thought; thus the large number of men whom they describe (many of them not even 
mentioned in Func’s history) are simply set down dynasty by dynasty with little 
attempt to portray an organic whole. In Forke’s second and third volumes, this 
weakness is aggravated by his almost complete omission of Buddhist thought. The 
result is a picture that may be clear and accurate in its details, but is unclear and 
distorted as a whole. Func Yu-lan, in his history, on the other hand, always emphasizes 
the evolution of each school and its connections with other schools. Likewise, his second 
volume contains three lengthy chapters devoted to Buddhism. 
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Li Wén-kung chi #3C4% (Collected Works of Li Ao ¥) , Ssii- 
pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed. Referred to below as Works. 

Citations of the Chinese classics are as follows: the Doctrine of 
the Mean and the Great Learning, translation of LeacE in Sacred 
Books of the East, vol. 28 (Oxford, 1885); the Book of History, 
translation of LeacE in ibid., vol. 3 (Oxford, 2nd ed., 1899) ; and 
the Book of Changes, translation of Lecce in ibid., vol. 16 (Oxford, 
2nd ed., 1899). 

The edition of the Chinese Buddhist Tripitaka used is that 
published in Japan between 1922 and 1932: the Taishé Shinshi 
Daizékys KIESMNEKPE. References are by volume and page 
numbers. 

Finally, the abbreviations Fune 1 or 2 refer to the English 
translation of his vol. 1 and the Chinese text of vol. 2 respectively. 


TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT 
[800] The T‘ang dynasty (A. D. 618-907) was the period when 





c 


Buddhism reached its apogee. Yet it was during this same period | 
that the first buds appeared of the Neo-Confucianism that was to | 


become dominant during the Sung (960-1279) and Ming (1368- 
1644) dynasties, a system of thought also traditionally known as 
the “School of the Study of the Truth” (tao hsiieh chia 4# 
%) . Even before the Tang dynasty, in fact, during the period of 
the Sui (581-618), there flourished a certain Wane T‘ung 38, 
who, according to a contemporary, Tu Yen #L#® (died 628) , lived 
from 584 to 617, and is stated to have had “ more than a thousand 
men” as his disciples." Tu Yen goes so far as to affirm of WANG 
T‘ung that great officials instrumental in the founding of the T‘ang 
dynasty, such as Fane Hsiian-ling 8 KM, Wer Chéng BBR, Win 
Ta-ya im, Cu‘in Shu-ta BRBGE and others, all “ placed them- 
selves before him to receive the teaching which is imparted to 
kings.” Also he writes that upon Wana T“ung’s death, “ several 
hundred of his disciples held a discussion at which they said: 


*Cf. Tu Yen, Wén-chung-tzi shih-chia 3CIA-F-{EFR (Biography of Wana T‘ung). 
[According to the Chung-kuo wén-hsiieh-chia ta-tz‘ii-tien no. 1072, the date of death 
was 618, not 617.—Tr.] 
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What a perfect man was our Master! Since the time of Con- 
Fuctus there has been nobody like him... . He transmitted on- 
ward the Odes and the History; rectified the Rites and music; put 
in order the Yiian ching;? and extolled the teachings in the Book 
of Changes. With him, the great aims of the Sages and ‘all 
possible affairs of the world have been brought to completion.’ * 
‘Since Conrucivs is no longer alive, does not his culture rest with 
him (i.e., WANG T‘ung)?’* The Book of Changes says: ‘ The 
yellow lower garment indicates great good fortune. This is because 
its pattern (wén 3%) occupies a central position (chung F).’* It 
is our wish, therefore, to confer on him the posthumous title of 
Wéen-chung Tzii.” ’ 

Despite this glowing account by Tu Yen, it is a curious fact 
that no biography of Wane T‘ung is to be found in the Sui shu 
(History of the Sui Dynasty), even though this was compiled 
early in the T‘ang dynasty soon after Wane T‘ung’s death. Simi- 
larly, both the Chiu T‘ang shu (Old T‘ang History) and Hsin 
T‘ang shu (New T‘ang History) give him only an incidental men- 
tion of a few words in chs. 163 and 196, respectively, devoted to 


= TURE “Classic of Origin,” in 10 chiian, a chronicle history written in imitation of 
the Spring and Autumn Annals, covering events from A. D. 290 to 589 (the year when 
China was reunited under the Sui dynasty). Although it is attributed to Wane T‘ung, 
the work to-day bearing this title is probably a forgery by Juan I [3% (eleventh 
century). Cf. the T2‘i-hai under the term.—Tr. 

* This entire sentence is written in direct imitation of the statements traditionally 
made concerning the literary activities of Conructus, Wane T‘ung’s Yiian ching being 
substituted for the Spring and Autumn Annals, said to have been edited or even 
composed by Conrucius.—Tr. 

“ This phrase is taken from the Book of Changes, Leccr, p. 366—Tr. 

*A reference to what Conrucrus once said of himself when put in danger at a 
place called K‘uang: “Since King WEN ba (founder of the Chou dynasty) is no longer 
alive, does not his culture (wén 3L) rest with me? If Heaven were going destroy this 
culture, a later mortal like myself could not have gained such a close association with 
it. Since Heaven has not yet destroyed this culture, what can the men of K‘uang do 
to me?” Cf. Analects 9.5—Tr. 

° Cf. Leace, p. 269. This is a commentary on the fifth line of the second hexagram.— 
Tr. 

7 3CrR -f-, i.e., Master Wén-chung. Here the two words, wén (pattern) and chung 
(central position), occurring in the Book of Changes quotation just cited, are used as 
an honorary epithet —Tr. 
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the biographies of several other men named Wana. They say of 
him merely that he was a great Confucian scholar of the end of 
the Sui dynasty. From this it would appear that Wane T‘ung’s 
actual reputation was correspondingly limited, and that the em- 
bellishments in Tu Yen’s account are the empty inventions of 
Wane T‘ung’s followers, unworthy of credence.* Moreover, the 
Chung-shuo P88, a work which is to-day ascribed to WANG T‘ung, 
certainly contains nothing very remarkable in it. What deserves 
attention, nevertheless, is the fact that during the early seventh 
century, when Buddhism was still at its height, there were [801] 
actually people ready to pay such high praise to a man like Wane 
T‘ung, lauding him as a perpetuator of the deeds of Conructus. 
Praise of this kind, paid ostensibly to Wana Tung, was, as ay 
matter of fact, equivalent to indirect praise for Conrucrus. Thus 
we may see in this affair an opening of the curtain upon the move- 
ment that was to lead to the revival of Confucianism. 


1. Han Yii. 


The man who may be truly regarded as the first protagonist of 
the Neo-Confucianism of the Sung and Ming dynasties is the 
famous T“ang essayist, Han Yii H&K (tz Tiui-chih 382), who 
lived from 768 to 824, and who was a native of Téng-chou #34 
in the present Honan province. His biography in the Hsin T“ang 
shu (New History of the T‘ang Dynasty) reads in part as follows: * 

“From the Chin (A. D. 265-420) through the Sui (dynasties) , 
while Taoism and Buddhism were widely practiced, the Way of 
the Sages (i.e., of Confucianism) was carried on without inter- 
ruption, but the Confucian scholars utilized the orthodox ideas in 
the world (of Confucianism) to give support to the strange and 


®It has been pointed out by some that P‘t Jih-hsiu F% A{ fe (died ca. 881), in his 
Wén-chung-tzi pei 3Crp F-p (Stele Inscription to Master Wén-chung), states that 
among the disciples of Wén-chung Tzii (i.e., of Wane T‘ung) were such eminent men 
as Hsren Shou B¥ Me, Li Ching 2&¥py, Wet Chéng, Li Chi 4&4, Tu Ju-hui FE AnH 
and Fane Hsiian-ling. Cf. P‘t Jih-hsiu, P‘i-tzt wén-sou EF-3CR, Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an 
ed. 4.50. Such testimony, however, really means little in view of P‘t Jih-hsiu’s own 
admission in this same text that he lived “ more than two hundred and fifty years ” 
after Wana T‘ung, a fact that leaves his remarks easily open to error. 


2 T‘ung-wén [R)3L ed. 76.15. 
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the supernatural. (Han) Yii alone grievingly quoted the Sages 
to combat the errors of the world, and although mocked at by the 
stupid, he met rebuffs with renewed ardor. In the beginning no- 
body believed in him, but finally he gained great renown among his 
generation. Of old, Mencrus, who was removed from ConFrucius 
by only two hundred years, had refuted YaNc and Mo.’ But 
(Han) Yii, who-also rejected these two schools, came more than 
one thousand years after (Conrucius). In destroying confusion 
and reviving orthodoxy, his merit is equal to and his energy double 
(that of Mencrus). Thus he surpasses by not a little both K‘uang 
and Hsiung.® Since the death of (HAN) Yii, his words have gained 
wide currency, so that scholars now look up to him as if he were 
Mount T“ai or the Great Dipper.” 

In one of his most famous essays, entitled Yiian Tao J234 (On 
the Origin of the Truth) , Han Yii writes as follows: 

[802] “A love for everyone is called Human-heartedness (jén 
£-). Conduct which proceeds in conformity with this is called 
Righteousness (i %). What follows this course to its destination 
is called the Tao 34 (Way or Truth). Sufficiency in oneself with- 
out dependence upon externals is called Té ## (Virtue). Human- 
heartedness and Righteousness are fixed terms, whereas the T'ao 
and the 7é hold indefinite positions.‘ Therefore there is a Tao 
(Truth) for the Superior Man (chiin tzii #F) or the petty 
man, and there is a Té (Virtue) that may be inauspicious or 
auspicious. .. . 

“The Book says: ‘ The ancients who wished clearly to exemplify 
illustrious virtue throughout the world, first ordered well their own 
states. Wishing to order well their states, they first regulated their 
families. Wishing to regulate their families, they first cultivated 
their own persons. Wishing to cultivate their persons, they first 
rectified their minds. Wishing to rectify their minds, they first 


* Yana Chu #828 and Mo Ti #4, the two great opponents of Confucianism in 
the fifth century B.C. Cf. Funa 1, ch. 5 and pp. 133 f—Tr. 

* The famous Confucian philosophers, Hsin K‘uang 4 HR, (Hsin Tzi) and Yana 
Hsiung #426, for whom cf. Funa 1, ch. 12; 2, ch. 4, sect. 2—Tr. 

*Tao and Té are the famous concepts of the early Taoists, in whose texts Té is 
better translated as Power. Cf. Fune 1.177f. and 223f. It is not entirely clear why 
Tao and Té should thus be regarded as “ indefinite” and fluctuating—Tr. 
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sought for Absolute Sincerity (ch‘éng #) in their thoughts.’ * 
Now what the ancients thus called the rectification of the mind 
and the search for Absolute Sincerity in thought, they used in 
their actual course of conduct. To-day, however, persons who wish 
to set their minds in order, put themselves beyond the pale of the 
world and the country, thus destroying the natural constant (ties 
of mankind). Being sons, they do not treat their father like a 
father, and being subjects, they do not treat their ruler like a 
ruler. ... They raise up the rules of the barbarians and put them 
above the teachings of the early kings, thus being not far removed 
from being barbarians themselves.° 

“Now what were these teachings of the early kings? (They 
were that):....” The text (of these teachings) is to be found in 
the Odes, the History, the Book of Changes and the Spring and 
Autumn Annals; the rules for them are to be found in the Rites, 
music, and penal laws of government... . 

“ Now what is this Jao or Truth (that embodies these teach- 
ings) ? I reply that what I call the Jao is not what has hitherto 
been called the Tao by the Taoists and Buddhists. Yao trans- 
mitted it to Shun; Shun transmitted it to Yii; Yii transmitted it 
to T‘ang; T‘ang transmitted it to (Kings) Wén and Wu and the 
Duke of Chou; * Wén and Wu and the Duke of Chou transmitted 
it to Conrucius; and Conructus transmitted it to MENctvs. | 
After Menctivs died, it was no longer transmitted. Hstn (tzii) 
and Yane (Hsiung) selected from it, but without reaching the 
essential portion; they discussed it, but without sufficient clarity. 


9 
. 


5 This is a famous passage from the Great Learning, Lecce pp. 411-412—Tr. 

° This is a bitter attack upon the Chinese Buddhists, who follow an alien (and 
therefore “ barbarian”) faith, and who try to “set their minds in order” (i.e., to 
gain enlightenment) by retiring from the human world and becoming monks, thus 
destroying the human relationships so prized by Confucianism. Conrucrus (ef. 
Analects 12.11), when once asked the way of good government, replied: “Let the 
ruler be ruler, the minister minister; let the father be father, and the son son.”—Tr. 

7 Here Han Yii repeats the definitions of Human-heartedness, Righteousness, Tao 
and Té, which are given in the first four sentences of the essay —Tr. 

® Yao and Shun are mythical sage emperors of antiquity; YU is the founder of the 
first Chinese dynasty, the Hsia; T‘ang is the founder of the following Shang dynasty; 
and Kings Wén and Wu, together with the Duke of Chou, founded the Chou dynasty. 
—Tr. 








iY 
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Han Yii is primarily famous as one of China’s greatest prose 
stylists, and there is little of purely philosophical interest in what 
he says here. Nevertheless, several points may be noted: 

(1) Han Yii in this passage pays high tribute to Menctus, 
placing him in the orthodox line of succession from Conructus. 
This is the view which has been generally accepted from the Sung 
dynasty onward. Originally, however, during the Chou (1122- 
256 B.C.) and Ch‘in (255-207 B.C.) dynasties, Mencrus_ had 
merely held a position of equality with his rival, Hstn tzii, while 
a little later, during the Former Han dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 
23), the school of Hstn tzii had even been predominant. Only 
Yane Hsiung (53 B.C.-A. D. 18) had then praised Menctus to 
a degree approaching Han Yii’s praise, and no one of importance 
had followed Yana Hsiung in this respect until Han Yii himself. 
With Han Yii’s advocacy, however, the supremacy of MENctus | 
gained general acceptance, and his book, the Mencius, thereafter 
became a basic text for the Sung and Ming Neo-Confucianists. 

[803] There are good reasons for this phenomenon. Thus the~ 
mystical tendency apparent in Menctus’s philosophy; his discus- 
sions on mind and human nature; his statement that “ all things 
are complete within us. There is no greater delight than to find 
sincerity when one examines oneself” (Mencius 7a.4); and his 
method of self cultivation through the “ nourishing of the mind ” 
and “ making fewer the desires”: ° all these, I would say, pro- 
vided answers to the same problems that were debated in Han 
Yii’s age by Buddhism, and that men of his time regarded as being 
significant. Therefore it is quite natural that the book of Mencrus 
should be selected from the Confucian literature as the work hav- 
ing closest contact with these fascinating problems. 

Han Yii himself, moreover, though opposed to Buddhism, at the 
same time reveals in his writings an awareness of its aims and 
practices. This is evidenced, for example, in a letter he wrote to 
the President of one of the governmental Departments, a certain 
Mena, in which he says: *° “ During the time (when I was) at 


‘ © Yang hsin FE > and kua yii FER. Cl. Mencius 7b. 35.—Tr. 
10 Cf. Works 18.6. This Ménc is identified as Mina Chien ah ffi (died 828), who 


is said to have been greatly interested in Buddhism.—Tr. 
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Ch‘ao-chou," there was an old Buddhist monk named Ta-tien rl 
Si, wheo-was exceedingly intelligent and comprehending of moral 
principles. ... if va, in truth, able to transcend the bounds of 
the body, thereby-regulating the conquest of self and not per- 
mitting himself to be invaded and thrown into confusion by mate- 
rial hing. [Whe I talked with him, although he could not give 
a complete lexplanation of everything, it must be admitted that 
within his breast he had no impediments.” ** Again, in his Sung 
Kao-hsien shang-jén hsii 32 HVAEAFF (Preface Written for the 
Eminent Kao-hsien) , he writes: “ Now the Preceptor Hsien** is 
a Buddhist who has reduced life and death to a single plane, and 
has freed himself from external trammels. To be thus, his heart 
must be immobile, so that nothing can arouse it, and he must be 
indifferent toward the world so that he tastes nothing of it” 
(Works 21.3). In these writings Han Yii shows himself as not 
uninterested in those topics (often debated in Buddhism) which 
were the subject of wide spread attention during his day. 

(2) Han Yii, in his essay given above, quotes an important 
passage from the Great Learning.* The Great Learning was origi- 
nally merely one chapter in the Book of Rites; not only that, it 
was a chapter which belonged to Hsin tzii’s school of Confucian- 
ism,’* and to which ever since the Han dynasty no one seems to 
have paid much attention. Han Yii, however, saw that certain of 
its phrases, such as “the exemplification of illustrious virtue,” the 
“ rectification of the mind,” “ Absolute Sincerity of thought,” etc., 
could well be connected with the problems that were regarded with 
such interest in his own time. Therefore in his essay he quotes in 
full the passage in which these phrases occur, and then points out 


ai RAIN near the present Swatow in northeastern Kwangtung. This was the time 
(A.D. 819) when Han Yii was temporarily banished to this wild region for having 
written his famous protest against the honors with which the Emperor proposed to 
receive a supposed bone of the Buddha. While in Ch‘ao-chou Han Yii wrote the 
equally famous ultimatum to a huge crocodile that was devastating the neighboring 
water-courses.— TR. 

= ps2 i.e., no passions or delusions that would hinder enlightenment—Tr. 

18 T.e., Kao-hsien jaf, a Buddhist monk who was a contemporary of Han Yii and 
had considerable reputation for his calligraphy —Tr. 
** Cf. pp. 94-5 and note 5.—Tr. 15 Cf. Fune 1. 363 f—Tr. 
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that “what the ancients thus called the rectification of the mind 
and the search for Absolute Sincerity in thought, they used in their 
actual course of conduct. To-day, however, persons who wish to 
set their minds in order, put themselves beyond the pale of the 
world and the country.” In making this veiled attack on Bud- \ 
dhism, Han Yii wishes to show that although Confucianists are 
one with Buddhists in their desire to “ set their minds in order,” | 
the means which they employ differ, and therefore the results ob- 
tained must also differ. From this time onward, the Great Learn- | 
ing, like the Mencius, became an exceedingly important text of the | 
Neo-Confucian school. 

(3) In the above quoted essay, Yiian Tao, Han Yii uses the 
word Tao [804] (which may be translated as Way, Truth or 
Teaching) , and develops the theory of an orthodox line of trans-| 
mission of this Z'ao or Truth from the early sage-rulers through! 
Conrucius to Mencius. This theory, which had already been! 
sketchily outlined by Menctus,"* became generally accepted by!| 
the Sung and Ming Neo-Confucianists, following its advocacy by| 
Han Yii. From it, indeed, the Neo-Confucian school gained the! 
name by which it is traditionally known in Chinese, that of the 
Tao hsiieh chia 4, i.e., School of the Study of the Tao or 
Truth. 

In all these three points, therefore, Han Yii may truly be said 
to be the first protagonist of the Neo-Confucian school. 

Besides his essay, On the Origin of the Truth, Han Yii has an- 
other well-known essay, Yiian hsing R#E (On the Origin of the 
Nature) .” In this he maintains that “there are three grades of 
the Nature (hsing): the superior, the medium and the inferior. 
The superior is wholly good; the medium may be led to be either 
superior or inferior; and the inferior is wholly evil.” In the same 
essay he defines the difference between the Nature (hsing) of man, 
and Feeling (ch‘ing tft), i.e., his emotional side: “ The Nature 
comes into being coincident with birth; Feeling (ch‘tng) comes 


2° Cf. Funa 1. 107-108.—Tr. 

17 Hsing, for Han Yii, means particularly human nature, though for other Neo- 
Confucianists it commonly means the Nature that pertains to any living creature, 
human or otherwise, and even the innate characteristics of inanimate objects —Tr. 
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into being as the consequence of contact with (external) objects.” 
Just as there are three grades of Nature, he continues, so there are 
three grades of Feeling. These include seven different kinds, 
namely joy, anger, pity, fear, love, hate and desire. The superior 
grade of Feeling “ holds to the mean (among these seven kinds) 
in its operation. The medium grade either goes too far or is de- 
ficient in some of these seven; nevertheless, it attempts to hold 
to the mean among them. But the inferior grade is without ex- 
ception either deficient or too extreme in its operation throughout 
all (the seven types of) Feeling.” ** 


2. Lt Ao 

Li Ao #8 (tzi Hsi-chih #Z; died ca. 844) was an important 
contemporary of Han Yii, and is said by some to have been the 
latter’s disciple. Thus the Hsin T‘ang shu (New T‘ang History, 
177.11) states in its biography of him: “As a writer of essays, he 
was originally a follower of Han Yii of Ch‘ang-li. His literary 
style, which was extremely solid and rich, gained a wide extension 
in his time. Therefore he was officially given the posthumous title 
of Wén X (the Literary) .” Li Ao himself, however, in two of his 
writings,” addresses Han Yii as “ elder brother ” (a polite term of 
address used between friends), rather than “teacher,” which is 
what would be expected if he were actually Han Yii’s disciple. 
Han Yii’s relationship to L1 Ao, therefore, would seem to lie some- 
where between that of a teacher and a friend. [805] 

Li Ao’s doctrines are best found in his Fu-hsing shu 
(Essay on Returning to the Nature). This essay is divided into 
three sections: (1) a general discussion on the Nature (hsing 
¥E) , Feeling (ch‘ing Tf), and the Sage (shéng jén #A); (2) the 
process of self cultivation whereby one may become a Sage; (3) 
the necessity for exertion in the pursuit of this process of self 


18 Cf. Works 11. 8-5. 

1 B® the ancestral home of Han Yii’s family, in present Hopei, though Han Yii 
himself was actually born in Honan.—Tr. 

2 Cf. the Ta Han Shih-lang shu SRP fF BRB (Reply Letter to Han Yii) and Chi 
Li-pu Han Shih-lang $3 32 77S3% (3% BS (Lament on Han Yii’s Death), both to be- 
found in Li Ao’s Works, at the beginning of chiian 6 and’ 16 respectively —Tr. 
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cultivation. In the first of these three sections, L1 Ao writes as 
follows: 


“That which may make a man a Sage is his Nature (hsing). 
That which may make a man betray his Nature is Feeling (ch‘ing) . | 


Joy, anger, pity, fear, love, hate and desire: these seven are all the 
operation of Feeling. When Feeling obscures, the Nature is there- 
by drowned. This is not the fault of the Nature, but because, 


owing to the endless revolution and intermingling of these seven, | 


the Nature is unable to gain its fulfillment. When water is muddy, 
its flow will not be clear, and when a flame is smoky, its light will 
not be bright. But this is not the fault of the (fundamental) 
clarity of the water or brightness of the flame. For if the sediment 
is not muddy, the flow (of the water) will be clear, and if the 
smoke is not dense, the light (of the flame) will be bright. (Like- 
wise), when Feeling does not operate, the Nature will gain its 
fulfillment. . . . But when the movements of Feeling continue 
unceasingly, one will be unable to return to one’s Nature and to 
radiate the light of the infinite illumination of Heaven and Earth ” 
(Works 2.5). 


Here Li Ao, like Han Yii in his essay, On the Origin of the | 


Nature, uses the two terms, hsing (Nature) and ch‘ing (Feeling, | 


i.e., emotions). Unlike Han Yii, however, his ideas clearly betray’ 
a certain Buddhist influence. What he calls the Nature, for ex-) 
ample, comes close to what the Buddhists call the “ Fundamental 
Mind” (pén hsin #%, i.e., one’s original and innate heart or 
mind). Likewise his concept of Feeling resembles what the Bud- 
dhists term the “passions” (fan nao ‘Aff, the Sanskrit kleSa) . 
For according to Buddhism, all sentient beings, equally with the 
Buddha himself, possess the pure and completely enlightened 
Fundamental Mind. In the case of ordinary sentient beings, how- 
ever, this Fundamental Mind is covered over by the unenlightened 
passions, and so is unable to shine forth. In the same way, Li Ao 
says, water may be made muddy through the presence of sediment, 
yet this does not change the fundamental purity of the water itself. 

According to Buddhism, however, the unenlightened passions do 
not stand in a position of absolute apposition to the Fundamental 
Mind, for it is out of this very Fundamental Mind, with all its 


ij 
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purity and enlightenment, that these passions arise. Here too, Li 
Ao writes in very similar vein: 


“ Nature and Feeling cannot exist one without the other. Thus — 


without the Nature, Feeling would have no source from which to 
come into being, because Feeling comes forth out of the Nature. 
Feeling is not of itself Feeling, but becomes so from the Nature. 
Likewise the Nature is not of itself the Nature, but its Enlighten- 
ment comes out of Feeling ” (op. cit. p. 5). 

[806] This puzzling sentence, “ The Nature is not of itself the 
Nature, but its Enlightenment comes out of Feeling,” is explained 
farther down by Li Ao as follows: 

“ The Sage is he among his fellows who is first in Understanding.* 
With such Understanding there comes Enlightenment;* without 
it there comes error which leads to Darkness (hun #¥). Such 
Enlightenment and Darkness are known as contraries. Funda- 
mentally, the Nature is neither ‘ enlightened’ nor ‘darkened ’; 
hence in it ‘ identities’ and ‘ contraries’ are equally absent. This 
is because Enlightenment exists only in apposition to Darkness, 
and so if this Darkness is obliterated, Enlightenment will also not 
exist ” (op. cit., p. 6). 

“Enlightenment (ming fA) exists only in apposition to Dark- 
ness (hun #)”; this apposition explains why “ the Nature is not | 
of itself the Nature, but its Enlightenment comes out of Feeling.” 

In the preceding quotation it was said that “ when Feeling does 
not operate, the Nature will gain fulfillment.” The Sage is a man 
having the ability to develop himself so as to reach this end, and 
such a process is what L1 Ao calls “ the return to the Nature.” The 
resulting condition, however, in which “ Feeling does not operate,” 
is to be distinguished from the unfeeling state of an inanimate 
piece of wood or stone. Li Ao writes on this point: 

“In what manner is the Sage without Feeling? The Sage is 
silently immoveable; he reaches his destination without travelling; 
he is divine without uttering a word; he glows without making any 
illumination. In his activities, he participates with Heaven and 


* Chiieh B., a term commonly used by the Buddhists to mean enlightenment —Tr. 
* Ming BA, lit., “light,” a term also used by the Buddhists. It is the opposite of 
the Darkness of the next clause.—Tr. 
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“arth; in his transformations, he harmonizes with the yin and the 
Via yang.” He does possess Feeling, and yet has never had such Feel- 
ing” (op. cit. p. 5). 

The Liu-tsu-t‘an-ching says: ° “ The formless (wu hsiang #844) 
lies in the formal (hsiang #4) , and yet is separate from the formal. 
The absence of thought (wu nien $€2) lies in thought (nien 
@), and yet in it thought is absent.” ’ The same is true in what 

_ Li Ao calls the absence of Feeling. Such absence of Feeling is a 
\ state which lies within Feeling, and yet one in which Feeling is 
‘absent. Although the Sage, in such a state, participates in various 
activities and is subject to outer change, his “ Fundamental Mind ” 
(pén hsin) ever remains “ silently immoveable.” 
The state of mind of the Sage who has reached this condition is 
| that of ch‘éng ® or Absolute Sincerity.2 Li Ao writes: 
~~ “Therefore Absolute Sincerity (ch‘éng) is the Nature (hsing) 
of the Sage. Silent is he and immoveable, all embracing and puri- 
fying. He casts his light through Heaven and Earth, and being 
stimulated, gains penetration to all matters under Heaven. 
Whether in movement or at rest, speaking or silent, he holds 
always the topmost place. [807] As to the return to the Nature, 
this the Worthy (hsien ®%) pursues unceasingly; unceasingly, and 
so he is able to return to the Source. The Book of Changes (Lrccr, 
p. 417) says: ‘The Sage shares the attributes of Heaven and 
Earth, the radiance of the sun and moon, the orderly progression 


5 B& and f, the two basic principles or forces of Chinese cosmogony representing 
respectively darkness, quiet, moisture, cold, etc., and light, movement, dryness, heat, 
etc.—Tr. 

*T.e., the Liu-tsu ta-shih-fa-pao-t‘an-ching FRA ABE sR, compiled in its 
present form by Tsung-pao 47¢€ of the Yiian dynasty (preface dated 1290). Cf. 
Tripitaka 48.353. It purports to record the conversations of Hui-néng $B (638-713), 
sixth patriarch of the Ch‘an (Japanese: Zen) sect, and founder of its southern branch, 
these conversations being recorded by Hui-néng’s disciple, Fa-hai PEE. Another theory 
attributes it to the school of Shén-hui ne (died 760), a follower of Hui-néng. Cf. 
discussion in Func 2.773, where this passage is quoted.—Tr. 

*™ This absence of thought, according to Buddhism, really means freedom from false 
and conflicting thoughts, and not an absolute mental vacuum. Cf. William Edward 
Soornit and Lewis Hopous, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms (London, 1937), 
p. $379a.—Tr. 

® The famous mystical quality described in the Great Learning. Cf. above, pp. 94-5.— 
Tr. 
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of the four seasons, and the auspicious and inauspicious (faculties) 
of supernatural beings. He may precede Heaven, and Heaven will 
not act in opposition to him. He may follow Heaven, and will then 
act in accordance with the times of Heaven. If Heaven will not 
act in opposition to him, how much less will men! How much less 
will supernatural beings!’ All this is not to be gained from outside. 
It consists simply in developing to the utmost one’s own Nature. 

“ Tzii-ssii says: ° ‘ It is only he in the world who has Absolute 
Sincerity in utter perfection who can develop his Nature to its 


utmost. Able to develop his Nature to its utmost, he can do the} 
same to the Natures of other men. Able to develop to their utmost | 


the Natures of other men, he can do the same to the Natures of 
things. Able to develop these to their utmost, he can assist the 
transforming and nourishing operations of Heaven and Earth. 
Capable of assisting in these transforming and nourishing opera- 
tions, he can form a trinity with Heaven and Earth. Next to the 
above is he who cultivates to the utmost the shoots (of goodness 
in his Nature) , and who through this means succeeds in reaching 
Absolute Sincerity. This Absolute Sincerity will then gain embodi- 
ment; through this embodiment it will become manifested; mani- 
fested, it will become brilliant; being brilliant, it will move into 
action; moving into action, it will produce change; producing 
change, it will have a transforming influence. It is only he in the 
world who possesses Absolute Sincerity in its utter perfection 
who can exert a transforming influence in this way.’ 

“The Sage knows that all men’s Natures are good, and that by 
following them without ceasing, they (these men) may themselves 
become Sages. Therefore he institutes the rules of propriety (li 
ff) to keep them under proper restraint, and creates music to 
keep them in harmony. Rest amidst the harmony of music is the 
foundation of music. Activity in accordance with propriety is the 
foundation of the rules of propriety. 

“ Therefore when he (the Sage) is in his carriage, he listens to 
the harmonious sounds of the (carriage) bells, and when walking 


® Tzi-ssii $-FB, the grandson of Conructus, is the reputed author of the Doctrine 
of the Mean, which is quoted at length in the following passage. Cf. Leacx, pp. 319- 
820.—Tr. 


ideal 
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on foot, he listens to the tones of the pendant jades.**° He does 
not abolish the music of the lute, unless there be proper reason. In 
hearing, seeing, speech and conduct, he acts ever in accordance 
with propriety (li). In this way he teaches men to forget indul- _ 
gence and desire and to return to the Way (Tao) of the Nature 
and of Destiny (ming #7) . 

“This Way is that of Absolute Sincerity in its utter perfection. 
Absolute Sincerity, when uninterrupted, leads to ‘emptiness.’ * 
Emptiness, when uninterrupted, leads to Enlightenment (ming 
BA) . Enlightenment, when uninterrupted, leads to an all-embracing 
illumination of Heaven and Earth. This, and nothing else, is the 
Way (Tao) whereby to develop to the utmost one’s Nature 
and Destiny (ming). Alas! All men are capable of reaching this 
condition, yet because they act not, none rest in it. Is this not (a 
result of) delusion? 

“ The ancient Sages transmitted this (teaching) to YEN tzii... .” 
Tzi-ssi, the grandson of Conructus, received the teaching of his 
grandfather and composed the Doctrine of te meen forty-seven 
sections, which he transmitted to Mencrus. Menctus said: ‘ When 
I was forty I attained to a state of unperturbed mind.’** The dis- 
ciples of Mencrus who understood this were Kunc-sun Ch‘ou & 
4&Ht: and Wan Chang #3, and they, it would seem, transmitted 
it onward. But when, under the Ch‘in, the books were destroyed,"* 
only one section of the Doctrine of the Mean survived the burning, 
and thereupon this teaching became obscured and incomplete.. . .’° 

“Alas! Although writings dealing with the Nature and with 
Destiny are still preserved, none of the scholars understand them, 
and therefore they all plunge into Taoism or Buddhism.** Ignorant 


*°Tn ancient China, according to such works as the Book of Rites, the officials wore 
small jade pendants which tinkled as they walked and served to remind them that 
their conduct should be virtuous —Tr. 

1 Hsii ft, the mystical state in which the individual is emptied of desires and 
disturbing thoughts.—Tr. 

22Yen Hui Ae , the favorite disciple of Conrucrus.—Tr. 

18 Cf. the Mencius, 2a.2, para. 1—Tr. 

14 The notorious Burning of the Books, done by the government of the Ch‘in dynasty 
in 213 B.C. to wipe out all non-conformist doctrines——Tr. 

15 For the authorship and date of the Doctrine of the Mean, cf. Fune 1. $69-371.—Tr. 

16 Lit., “into Chuang (Tzii), Lieh (Tzi), Lao (Tzi) or Buddha.”—Tr. 
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people say that the followers of the Master (i.e., of Conructus) 
are incapable of investigating the teachings on the Nature and 
Destiny, and everybody believes them. When someone once asked 
me about this, I taught him what I knew, and then wrote it down 
in this book, so as thus to throw open the sources of Absolute 
Sincerity and Enlightenment and cut off and throw away other 
inglorious teachings. My hope is that I may be able to teach these 
to my age” (op. cit. pp. 6-8) . 

[808] He who has reached the state of “Absolute Sincerity ” 
(ch‘éng) is able to “share the powers of Heaven and Earth.” He 
can “ assist the transforming and nourishing operations of Heaven 
and Earth,” in other words, he has gained union with the universe. 
There are several points that may be particularly noted in this 
long quotation: 

(1) The Doctrine of the Mean, which was originally merely one 
section among the many sections comprising the Book of Rites, is 
here quoted by Li Ao separately, and from this time onward be- 
came a fundamental text of the Neo-Confucianists; so too with the 
Appendices to the Book of Changes, which are also quoted by 
Li Ao. 

(2) The purpose of ceremonies (li) and music, according to the 
theories of early Confucianism, is to grant expression to human 
desires and emotions, at the same time preventing them from going 
to excess.‘’ For Li Ao, however, they are associated with the aim 
of “ teaching men to forget indulgence and desire and to return to 
the way of the Nature and of Destiny.” Their significance in early 
Confucianism was ethical; for L1 Ao it is religious or even mystical. 
In early Confucianism ceremonies and music served to create the 
completely virtuous personality; for L1 Ao they are a means en- 
abling man to reach the state of “ Absolute Sincerity.” 

(3) In this passage Li Ao laments that “although writings 
dealing with the Nature and with Destiny are still preserved, none 
of the scholars understand them, and therefore they all plunge 
into Taoism or Buddhism. Ignorant people say that the followers 
of the Master are incapable of investigating the teachings on the 
Nature and Destiny, and everybody believes them.” These words 


17 Cf. Fune 1, ch. 14.—Tr. 
2 
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well represent the motivation lying behind the propagation of 
the Neo-Confucian doctrines. A general principle of the Neo-)\ 
Confucianists was that answers to all the questions holding the | 
attention of their time could be found within the Confucian writ- | 
ings themselves. But in thus using the ancient Confucian writings | 
to answer these questions, these Confucianists inevitably reinter- | 
preted what they found there in the light of contemporary prob- | 
lems. Thus it might be said that the concept of the Sage, for | 
example, as developed by Li Ao and the later Neo-Confucianists, 
is no longer merely ethical, but religious or even mystical. For , 
MeEnctvs, the Sage had been “ the apogee of the human relation- 
ships.” ** But for Li Ao and the others, the Sage is a man who | 
develops these human relationships and practises the ceremonies | 
and music [809] not only for ethical reasons, but in order that he | 
may reach the highest state of self cultivation, which is the state | 
of union of the individual with the universe. The reason for this | 
shift would seem to lie in the fact that in Li Ao’s time one of the 
most pressing problems was considered to be that of how to attain 
to Buddhahood. Li Ao, therefore, as well as the later Neo-Con- 
fucianists, were anxious to give it an answer, but an answer pro- 
ceeding along Confucian lines; they wished to induce men to follow 
a Confucian type of training so as to become “Confucian Buddhas.” 

This training whereby one is to become a Confucian Sage, is 
described by Li Ao as follows: 

“Someone asked: Man’s ignorance has been of long standing. 
If he is to return to his Nature, it will have to be a gradual pro- 
cess. I venture to ask the method of doing this. 

“T replied: Think not nor cogitate; then Feeling will not appear. 
When Feeling does not appear, thought is then correct. Correct ~ 
thought lies in the absence of cogitation and thinking. The Book 
of Changes (Lxccx, p. 389) says: ‘ Beneath Heaven, what is there 
of thinking or of cogitating?’ Again it says (Lraag, p. 410): 
‘Guarding against depravity, he preserves his Absolute Sincerity.’ 
And the Odes say: ‘ Thoughts without depravity.’ *® 

“ He asked: Is that all? 


18 Cf. the Mencius 4a. 2.—Tr. 
1° Book of Odes IV, ii, Ode 1, 4—Tr. 
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“T replied: No. This fasting (chai #) and abstinence (chieh 
7K) of the mind is inseparable from the state of Quiescence. But 
when there is Quiescence, it must be followed by Movement, and 
when there is Movement, it must be followed by Quiescence.” 
This uninterrupted (sequence of) Quiescence and Movement con- - 
stitute Feeling. The Book of Changes (Lracr, p. 380) says: 
‘Good fortune and ill, occasion for repentance or regret, all arise 
from Movement.’ How, under such conditions, is one to return to 
one’s Nature? 

“He asked me: What, then, is to be done? 

“T replied: At the time of Quiescence, to have realization of the 
absence of thought in the mind: that is the state of ‘fasting’ and 
‘abstinence.’ To realize that its fundamental condition is absence 
of thought; to be separated from both Movement and Quiescence; 
and to remain silently immoveable: that is the state of Absolute 
Sincerity in its utter perfection. The Doctrine of the Mean (Lxcce, 
p. 319) says: ‘Given Absolute Sincerity, there is Enlightenment 
(ming A) .’ And the Book of Changes (Lxccr, p. 380) says: ‘All 
Movement beneath Heaven is subject to a single rule.’ 

“He asked me: During this time when there is no cogitation 
and no thought, if things intrude themselves from without, and 
Feeling responds to them from within, how is one then to halt 
(Feeling) ? Is it possible to halt Feeling by means of Feeling? 

“Treplied: Feeling is the evil that is in the Nature. If one knows 
that it is evil, this evil will not exist in the first place. If the mind 
remains silent and immoveable, depraved thoughts will cease of 
themselves. As long as the Nature clearly displays itself, how can 
evil appear? As to stopping Feeling by means of Feeling, this would 
presuppose some greater kind of Feeling. But how can there be 
such a thing as (one kind of) Feeling halting another (kind) ? 
The Book of Changes (LracE, pp. 392-393) says: ‘ The son of 
the Yen Bi family, if he did anything that was not right, was 


?° This concept of the ceaseless alternation of Quiescence (ching BP) and Movement 
(tung 8), i.e., of the negative yin principle and positive yang principle, goes back 
for its inspiration to the Book of Changes. Cf. transl. of Leacr, passim, esp. pp. 348 f. 
It became the basis of the system of cosmology of the Neo-Confucian school. By Li 
Ao, however, it is used to refer to the mind’s inner state of calm and contemplation, 
or of outer activity as affected by external stimuli—tTr. 
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always certain to be conscious of it. And being thus conscious, he 
never repeated the act.’ The Book of Changes (Lrccx, p. 393) 
also says: ‘ Returning from an error that has not led him far away, 
there is no occasion for repentance. There will be great good.’ 

“He asked: (You speak of) the original condition (of the 
mind) as absence of thought, and of separation from both Move- 
ment and Quiescence. But is one, then, not to hear the coming of 
sounds or to see the forms of objects? 

“T replied: Not to see or to hear would mean no longer to be 
a man. And yet it is possible to have a clear kind of sight and 
hearing which does not arise out of (the physical act of) seeing 
and hearing. To know everything; to do everything; to be im- 
moveable in mind and yet to illumine [810] Heaven and Earth: 
this is the Enlightenment (ming) that comes with Absolute Sin- 
cerity. The Great Learning says: ‘The extension of knowledge 
lies in the investigation of things.’ ** And the Book of Changes 
(LeccE, p. 370) says: ‘The Changes does not think or act. It is 
silent and immoveable; yet, when acted on, it penetrates forthwith 
to all phenomena beneath the sky. If it were not the most divine 
thing in the world, how could it be found doing this? ’ 

“ He asked: I should like to ask the meaning of the words: ‘ The 
extension of knowledge lies in the investigation of things.’ 

“T replied: ‘ Things’ (ww %) mean the ‘ ten thousand things.’ 
‘ Investigation’ (ko #*) means‘ arriving ’ or‘ coming.’ When things 
come (before one), one’s mind should clearly understand and dis- 
tinguish among them, and yet at the same time should not be 
moved by them. Such is the ‘extension of knowledge.’ It is the 
bringing of knowledge to completion. 

“When knowledge has been made complete, there is Absolute 
Sincerity in thought. Having Absolute Sincerity in thought, the 
mind is then rectified. The mind being rectified, the person be- 
comes cultivated. The person being cultivated, the family is then 
regulated. The family being regulated, the state is then rightly 


*1 Cf. Lecce, p. 412. This famous phrase became the basis for the process of self 
cultivation developed by the later Neo-Confucianists—Tr. 

2 Wan wu BD. a common generic term for all the individual physical things in 
the universe.—Tr. 
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governed. The state being rightly governed, the world is then put 
at peace.” It is in this way that one can form a trinity with Heaven 
and Earth. 

“The Book of Changes (Lraer, pp. 354-355) says: ‘He (the 
Sage) resembles Heaven and Earth, and therefore he does not act 
in opposition to them. His knowledge embraces all things, and his 
course extends itself to the entire world; therefore he falls into no 
error. He acts according to the exigency of circumstances without 
being carried away by their current. He rejoices in Heaven and 
understands its Decree (ming ff); hence he has no anxieties. He 
remains content in his position and cherishes Human-heartedness 
(jén) ; hence he has the capacity to love. He holds in his scope the 
transformations of the entire universe, without any error; by an 
ever changing adaptation he brings completion to all things with- 
out omission; he penetrates to a knowledge of the course of day 
and night. Thus his spirituality is not limited to any single place 
and the changes which he produces are not restricted to any form. 
The succession of the yin and the yang is what constitutes the 
Tao.’ Such is what I mean ” (op. cit., middle sect., pp. 8-9) . 

The first step in the process of self cultivation is to come to a 
“ realization of the absence of thought in the mind.” This mental 
state, however, is only Quiescence (ching ##) existing in a relative 
sense as contrasted with Movement (tung %); it is the sort of 
Quiescence, in other words, the conclusion of which is immediately 
followed by Movement or activity. The second step leads further, 
to the stage in which one realizes of the mind “that its funda- 
mental condition is absence of thought.” In this state one is 
“ separated from both Movement and Quiescence,” and remains 
“ silently immoveable.” This means that the state of Quiescence 
to which one has then attained is not merely a relative Quiescence 
as opposed to Movement; it is an absolute Quiescence that tran- 
scends both Movement and Quiescence, as ordinarily conceived. 
Therefore, in this state, the Sage, “ being stimulated, gains pene- 
tration to all matters under Heaven”; yet at the same time his 
mind in its innermost substance remains “ silently immoveable ” 


8 This is a quotation from the Great Learning, Lecce, p. 412.—Tr. 
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(cf. above, p. 107). In such a state there exists “a clear kind of 
sight and hearing which does not arise out of (the physical act of) 
seeing and hearing ”; in it, “ when things [811] come (before one) , 
one’s mind clearly understands and distinguishes among them, 
and yet at the same time is not moved by them.” All these words 
describe the mystical state of Absolute Sincerity; Enlightenment 
(ming) means possessing this “ clear kind of sight and hearing,” 
making it possible that “when things come (before one), one’s 
mind clearly understands and distinguishes among them.” En- 
lightenment, in other words, postulates Absolute Sincerity, and 
vice versa. 

It is to be noted that Li Ao asserts the importance of a “ reali- 
zation of the absence of thought in the mind,” but does not main- 
tain that coercive measures are to be taken to cause the mind to 
be emptied of such thoughts. The reason for this, it would seem, | 
is that to use such coercion would mean “ to halt Feeling by means 
of Feeling,” ** and this would entail an endless pitting of one 
Feeling against another. The Feelings are evil, says L1 Ao, and 
when this fact is truly understood, they will simply disappear of 
themselves, without the need of any coercive measures. Tsung- 
mi ** writes in similar vein: “The True Mind * is without thoughts. 
When thoughts arise, a realization of them results, but as soon as 
there is this realization they no longer exist. In this consists the 
practice of the conduct leading to Nirvana (miaomén #F4) .” This 
closely resembles L1 Ao’s words. 

Finally, it may be remarked that the sentence in the Great 
Learning, “ The extension of knowledge lies in the investigation of 
things,” was to become the object of much discussion and varying 
interpretations among the Sung and Ming Neo-Confucianists. By 
quoting these famous words, therefore, L1 Ao led the way to this 
discussion. 


24 Cf. above, p. 107. It will be remembered that for L1 Ao, Feeling (ch‘ing) is a part 
of the mind—Tr. 

28 52 (died 841), one of the five patriarchs of the Hua-yen SEF sect of Bud- 
dhism. For a detailed exposition of this doctrine of his, cf. Funa 2. '796-798—Tr. 

*° Chén hsin JiL,{), i.e., the mind that is steadfast and free from all delusion. —Tr. 
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3. Nro-CoNFUCIANISM AND BUDDHISM 


From what has been said-above, it may be seen that the founda- 
tions for the Neo-Confucianism of the Sung and Ming dynasties 


had already been laid in the T‘ang dynasty through the efforts of ——~— 


Han Yii and Li Ao. Of the two, L1 Ao made the greater contribu- | 
tion; in him, likewise, the influence of Buddhism is especially evi- 
dent. Feeling (ch‘ing), L1 Ao maintained, is harmful, and can 
cause the Nature (hsing) to become darkened and to lose its calm. 
Therefore in order to “‘ return to the Nature,” one must return to 
that Quiescence (ching) and Enlightenment (ming) which consti- 
tute the original state of the Nature. This Quiescence is not merely 
a Quiescence existing in apposition to the opposite state of Move- 
ment, but is conceived of as an absolute kind of Quiescence; it is 
equivalent to what the Doctrine of the Mean calls Absolute Sin- 
cerity (ch‘éng). Such Absolute Sincerity will automatically be 
accompanied by Enlightenment, and vice versa. In these ideas Li _ 
Ao seems to have beer influenced by the concept of what the 
T‘ien-t‘ai sect of Buddhism calls Concentration (chih JE) and 
Contemplation (kuan #2). For example, Liane Su Mi ('753- 
793) , in his Chih-kuan t‘ung-li IEW) (General Rules for Con- 
centration and Contemplation) , writes as follows: - 

“ What is meant by Concentration and Contemplation? They 
consist in leading the phenomena of multitudinous change so as 
to bring them back to the Reality (shih chi #B%). What is this 
Reality? It is the original state of the Nature (hsing). The failure 
of things to be brought back to it is caused by Darkness (hun 
4¥) and Movement (tung). [812] The illuminating of this Dark- 
ness is called Enlightenment (ming). The halting of this Move- 
ment is called Quiescence (ching). Such Enlightenment and 
Quiescence are the substance (respectively) of Concentration and 
Contemplation. Regarded as causative agents they are called 


2 Concentration is a form of meditation in which the mind is fixed on one particular 
object. It is abstraction. Contemplation is a state in which the mind sees with clear 
insight into the truth of things. Both were stressed by the T‘ien-t‘ai KF sect. Cf. 
William Edward Soornit and Lewis Hopovs, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms 
(London, 19837), p. 158a.—Tr. 
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Concentration and Contemplation. Regarded as end results they 
are called Wisdom (chih #) and Absorption”? (Tripitaka 46. 
473) . 

“Enlightenment ” is the “substance ” of Contemplation, and 
“ Quiescence ” is the “ substance ” of Concentration. The appo- 
sition here made between Enlightenment and Darkness, Qui- 
escence and Movement, resembles in its general conception the 
ideas underlying Li Ao’s Essay on the Return to the Nature, 
with the important difference, however, that Li Ao applies these 
ideas toward interpreting the Book of Changes’ Appendices, the 
Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean. The concept of 
Concentration and Contemplation is admitted by Liana Su to 
have been derived by him from Chan-jan.’ Likewise, we also know 
that L1 Ao may have been inspired by reading Liane Hsiao’s 
works.* Thus in his Essay on the Return to the Nature he seems 
to have followed Liane Su’s ideas (ideas which are ultimately de- 
rived from Chan-jan) , giving to them, however, a more developed 
exposition, and applying them to the interpretation of the Con- 


jfucian works already noted. With Li Ao, therefore, what had 
| originally been a Buddhist doctrine suddenly became a Confucian 
. doctrine as well. 


Nevertheless, Lt Ao from another point of view still remains a 
Confucianist, inasmuch as he follows early Confucianism in his 
exposition of the doctrine of the cultivation of the self, regulation 
of the family, good government of the state, and pacification of 
the world. Like the later Neo-Confucianists, L1 Ao wished to lead 
men toward a Confucian type of “ Buddhahood,” but such Buddha- 
hood, for him, can be reached only through a type of self cultiva- 
tion that is practised within the range of ordinary human life and 
relationships. Thus we find that Li Ao and the later Neo-Confu- 
cianists, while introducing Buddhist ideas into Confucianism, still 
fundamentally remain opposed to Buddhism. 


* Ting jE (Sanskrit: samadhi), the state of perfect absorption of the mind into 


one object of contemplation.—Tr. 
: TER (died 772) was ninth patriarch of the T‘ien-t‘ai sect. For his doctrines cf. 


Fone 2. 770-771.—Tr. 
“Cf. Lr Ao’s Kan-chih-chi fu R42, 4K, Works 1.1. This fact has been pointed 


out to me by Professor Cu‘in Yin-k‘o [ETH 
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By the Northern Sung dynasty (960-1126), not only Neo- 
Confucianists, but even certain Buddhist monks, were expounding 
such Confucian works as the Doctrine of the Mean. The monk 
Chih-yiian #1] (died 1022), for example, gave himself the title 
of Chung-yung tzii ‘PJ (Master Doctrine of the Mean), and 
wrote a work which he called the Chung-yung-tzit chuan "P)f§-4@ 
(Commentary of Master Chung-yung) .° Likewise, the monk Ch‘i- 
sung 32% (died 1072) wrote a Chung-yung chieh P//# (Expla- 
nation to the Doctrine of the Mean) “ [813] Thus by the eleventh 
century such a work as this would seem to have become property 
common both to Confucianism and Buddhism. 


4. One STREAM oF THOUGHT IN RELIGIOUS Taoism 


Neo-Confucianism, as we have seen, came into existence as a 
combination of Confucianism with Buddhism. By the Northern 
Sung dynasty (i.e., by about A. D. 1000) a new stream of thought, 
came to be added that completed the formation of Neo-Confu-| 
cianism as a fully developed philosophy. This stream was one that | 
had been current in religious Taoism. 

Religious Taoism, as differentiated from Taoism as a philosophy, 
had originated in part in the following manner: During the Former 
Han dynasty (206 B.C.-A. D. 23), the doctrines of the Yin-yang 
school entered Confucianism, thus creating the New Text 42 
school of classical learning, headed by Tune Chung-shu PF 
(ca. 179-ca. 104 B.C.) 2 Later, with the rise of the Old Text H3C 
school of classical learning, followed by that of the Learning of 
the Mystery (hsiian hsiieh chia KR ) , these ideas of the Yin- 
yang school (as embodied in the New Text school) suffered eclipse. 
Simultaneously, however, the Yin-yang school took over from Con- 
fucianism several of the Confucian classics for its own use, at the 
same time incorporating certain of the ideas belonging to early 
philosophical Taoism. The resulting product is what is known as 


5 Cf. the Hsien-chii-pien PR FEA. chiian 18, in Supplement to the Tripitaka #HR 
$%, Japanese Zokyo Shoin HRS BSC ed. of 1905-1912, First Series, Part II, vol. 1, 
p. 55. 

*Cf. the T’an-ching wén-chi SR YEICHE, chiian 4, in Tripitaka 52. 666. 

*Cf. Fune 2, ch. 2-—Tr. 
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religious Taoism (tao chiao 14%) , as distinct from the preceding 
philosophical Taoism (tao chia 34%). Meanwhile, however, the 
ideas of philosophical Taoism did not disappear, but were per- 
petuated during the Six Dynasties period (A. D. 222-589) in 
the School of the Learning of the Mystery, which school followed 
a course not only different from, but even antagonistic to, religious 
Taoism.? 

Offhand it may seem strange that the ideas of the Yin-yang 
school could ever have become joined in this way to philosophical 
Taoism. The terseness and ambiguity of the Lao-tzt, however, 
are such as to leave it open to many possible lines of interpretation. 
This little Taoist work contains, moreover, such puzzling state- 
ments as: “ He who has a true hold on life, when he walks on land 
does not encounter tigers or wild buffalos” (ch. 50); “ when one 
dies one is not lost: there is no other longevity ” (ch. 33) ; “ make 
the roots penetrate deep and preserve the trunk: this is the way 
to maintain long life and protracted sight ” (ch. 59). Such phrases 
were ideally suited to enter the lore of those persons who were look- 
ing for means of gaining immortality (which constituted an im- 
portant goal of religious Taoism). Thus Taoism as a popular cult 
and religion grew out of the incorporation of the Yin-yang cos- 
mogony into the view of life of these seekers after immortality, and 
the utilization of this cosmogony by such men as a means for 
gaining immortality. By the end of the Later Han dynasty (A.D. 
23-220) this religious Taoism had gained great prominence, and 
during the Six Dynasties, the Sui and the T‘ang dynasties (i.e., 
from the third through the ninth centuries) it enjoyed a position 
comparable to that of Buddhism, [814] with which it alternated 
in popular favor. 

Among the Confucian works that came to be used by religious 
Taoism, one of the most important seems to have been the Book 
of Changes. This is not surprising when it is remembered that this 
book was originally a work of divination, and that it came to be 
an important text of the Yin-yang school.* Thus among the writ- 
ings of religious Taoism, many reveal through their very titles their 


2 Cf. Fune 2, chs. 5-6—Tr. 
* Cf. Fune 1. 382 f—Tr. 
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connection with the Book of Changes. One of the most famous, 
for example, is the T's‘an-t‘ung-ch‘i (Akinness of the Trio) , a book 
of alchemy the full name of which is the Chou I T's‘an-t‘ung-chi 
JJ 2) (Akinness of the Trio in the Chou Book of Changes) . 
This work is traditionally ascribed to Wer Po-yang SAK, a Tao- 
ist who is said to have lived toward the end of the Later Han 
dynasty (A. D. 23-220) * The book, nevertheless, is not included 
among those listed in the treatise on bibliography contained in the 
Sui shu (History of the Sui Dynasty, chs. 32-35) , and whether or 
not it really does date from the end of the Later Han dynasty is 
uncertain. 

In this T's‘an-t‘ung-cht we find an elaborate correlation made 
between the eight trigrams which form the basis of the Book of 
Changes and the ten cyclical signs or “ stems” which have long 
been used by the Chinese for purposes of chronology.’ This whole 
system of correlation serves to symbolize or indicate the fluctua- 
tions of the yin and the yang (i.e., the waxings and wanings and 
respective positions of the moon and sun, which are the concrete 
representations of the yin and the yang) through the Chinese 


“Very little evidence for the dates of Wet Po-yang’s life is available. The Ts‘an- 
t‘ung-ch‘i commentator, P‘ina Hsiao $2182, of the Five Dynasties period (907-959), 
states in his preface that “ during the time of Emperor Huan (147-167)” Wer Po-yang 
transmitted his work to a disciple. Cf. the Chou I Ts‘an-t‘ung-ch'i k‘ao-i # 3%, Ts‘ung- 
shu chi-ch‘éng ed. vol. 550. Wu Lu-ch‘iang and Tenney L. Davis, in their translation . 
of the work, “An Ancient Chinese Treatise on Alchemy Entitled Ts‘an T‘ung Ch‘i,” 
Isis 18.2 (1932), 210-289, state on p. 210 that it was “ written by Wer Po-yang about 
142 A.D.,” and on p. 2138 that “in the year 121 A.D. he [Wer Po-yang] was sum- 
moned to Court.” However, they give no source for these dates—Tr. 

5 The eight trigrams are diagrams, each composed of three horizontal lines placed 
one above the other. These lines are either unbroken (symbolic of the yang principle) 
or are divided in the middle (symbolic of the yin principle), and are combined in 
various groups of threes to form each of the trigrams. The eight trigrams are in their 
turn combined in pairs to form a total of sixty-four six-line combinations, known as 
the hexagrams. All phenomena in the world, both natural and human, are supposedly 
found represented in these graphic symbols. 

The ten “stems” are ten cyclical characters, originally used to designate the days 
of the ancient Chinese ten-day “ week.” When combined with another cyclical series 
known as the twelve “ branches,” they form the Chinese cycle of sixty (a series of sixty 
different stem-branch pairs), originally used to designate days, and much later to 
designate months and years. The stems are also associated with the directions of the 
compass, which is the way in which they are used in the quotations that follow—Tr. 
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lunar month. This system (called na chia #4F) is very similar 
to that found in one of the Yin-yang texts of the Later Han 
dynasty, the commentary on the Book of Changes written by the 
Changes specialist, Yi Fan /RWA (164-233). For example, the 
Book of Changes (Lxccx, p. 373) contains the following sentence: 
“The emblems suspended (in the sky) are brightly displayed; 
among them, none is greater than the sun and moon.” Comment- 
ing on this, YU: Fan makes a correlation between the movements 
of the sun and moon, the days of the month, the eight trigrams 
and the ten stems, as follows: ° 

“This means that the sun and the moon, suspended in the sky, 
serve as emblems of the eight trigrams. On the evening of the 
third day (of the lunar month), it (i.e., the moon) comes forth 
in kéng BE (stem 7) as the emblem of chén % (trigram 4). On 
the eighth day, as the emblem of tui 3% (trigram 2), it appears 
in ting J (stem 4). On the fifteenth day, as the emblem of ch‘ien 
¥Z (trigram 1), it is full in chia (stem 1). At dawn of the 
sixteenth day, as the emblem of sun 3€ (trigram 5), it withdraws 
from hsin - (stem 8). On the twenty-third day, as the emblem 
of kén & (trigram 7), it disappears in ping W (stem 3). On the 
thirtieth day, as the emblem of k‘un 4# (trigram 8), it becomes 
obliterated ini G (stem 2). On the evening of the last day of the 
month and the dawn of the first day of the (following) month, 
as the emblem of k‘an K (trigram 6), it flows into wu JX (stem 
5). In between these days there is li ME (trigram 3) , which accords 
with chi @ (stem 6). (The stems) ww and chi occupy the position 
of earth; * hence the emblems (corresponding to these) appear in 
the center (at that time). Light comes as a product of the meeting 
and withdrawal of the sun and moon from one another (occurring 
as described above in a never ending monthly cycle) .” 

Here we find six of the eight trigrams, namely chén, tui, ch‘ien, 
sun, kén and k‘un, used as symbols for the waxing and waning of 
the yang and the yin (i.e., of light and darkness) through the 


°Cf. Lr Ting-tso ZESPiiE (fl. some time between 742 and 906), Chou I chi-chieh 
ASEH (Collected Commentaries on the Chou Book of Changes), Ching-tai pi-shu 


PETALS ed. 14. 19-20. 


7 Which is considered as holding a central position among the Five Elements.—Tr. 
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lunar month. At the same time eight of the ten stems (chia, 1, 
ping, ting, wu, chi, kéng and hsin) , each of which is associated with 
one of the points of the compass, are used to indicate the varying 
positions in the heavens occupied by the sun and moon during 
the month. If we compare this system with what is said in the 
Ts‘an-t‘ung-ch‘i, we find in the latter work a practically identical 
correlation: * 

“ The emblems of Heaven ° advance and retreat, wane and wax, 
according to the season. Therefore the Changes sums up the Mind 
of Heaven, and with its hexagram fu the first buds (of new growth) 
are established.”® (In the Changes) , the ‘eldest son ’* perpetuates 
the body of the ‘ father,’ *? and has his beginnings in the ‘ mother.’ * 
The wanings and waxings (of the sun and moon) occur according 
to the musical scale.’* [815] Their risings and settings are pivoted 
upon the North Star. 

“ On the third day (of the month the moon first) shows its light, 
and chén (trigram 8) receives kéng (stem 7) in the west. On the 
eighth day tuz (trigram 2) receives ting (stem 4), and (the moon) 
is in its first quarter, level like a string. On the fifteenth, the form 
of ch‘ien (trigram 1) comes forth, and (the moon) is full in chia 


* Transl. of Wu and Davis, op. cit. pp. 234-235. The passage that follows is written 
in a doggerel verse and is full of obscure allusions. Many of these are left unexplained in 
the Wu and Davis translation, which differs very considerably from that offered here.— 
Tr. 


°T.e., the sun and moon.—Tr. 
‘return,” and is composed of five broken or yin 


1° Fu %§, hexagram no. 24, means 
lines over a single unbroken (yang) line: Be. It is therefore supposed to represent 
the return of light (shown by the bottom line) and of new growth at the beginning 
of the yearly cycle following the winter solstice. Cf. transl. of Lecce, pp. 297-298. 
Hence it is mentioned here as the starting point of the ever recurring cycle of change 
symbolized by the Book of Changes as a whole. The reference to “the Mind of 
Heaven ” is an echo of what is said about fu in the second appendix (Lrccg, p. 233): 
“In fu do we not see the Mind of Heaven and Earth? ”—Tr. 

T.e., chén, the fourth trigram. All the eight trigrams are supposedly related to 
each other like the members of a family. Cf. Funa 1. 382.—Tr. 

22 Ch‘ien, trigram 1.—Tr. 18 K‘un, trigram 8.—Tr. 

24 Lit., “ musical tubes” $844. There were twelve such tubes, i.e., notes of the 
scale, six considered as being yang and six as yin. The idea here seems to be that the 
movements of the sun and moon during the month in some manner accord with these 
yang and yin notes. (The sun is yang; the moon yin.)——TR. 
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(stem 1) in the east. Then are (to be seen) the toad and the 
hare,’* and the sun and the moon are equally radiant. This toad 
looks after the course of the trigrams, and the hare spits forth 
living light. 

“When the course of seven (plus) eight has reached its con- 
clusion,** (the moon) declines and sets. When the sixteenth (day) 
rolls in to carry on (the cycle), sun (trigram 5) appears in hsin 
(stem 8) at dawn. When kén (trigram 7) is in line with ping 
(stem 3) in the south, (the moon) is in its third quarter on the 
twenty-third (day). At k‘un (trigram 8) andi (stem 2), on the 
thirtieth day, it loses its light in the northeast.’ 

“When the divisions (forming one month) have come to their 
end, they hand on (the cycle to the following month) ; thus the 
body (of the ‘ father ’) is perpetuated and the ‘ dragon ’ is reborn.® 
Jén E (stem 9) and kuei ® (stem 10) (respectively) match chia 
(stem 1) andi (stem 2); (the trigrams) ch‘ien and k‘un embrace 
the beginning and end (of the entire cycle) .° The number of seven 
and eight is fifteen; *° even so is nine and six.” The four (above 


*° The moon is supposedly inhabited by a toad and a hare, both of which appear 
fully visible only at full moon.—Tr. 

*°T_e., when the moon has passed through its period of fullness on the fifteenth day 
of the month.—Tr. 

*7 This is an echo of the passage describing k‘un in the Book of Changes (Lecce, 
p. 60): “The advantageousness will be seen in his getting friends in the southwest, 
and losing friends in the northeast.” Both the Book of Changes and the Ts‘an-t‘ung- 
chi read Jj (friends), but in the T's‘an-t‘ung-ch‘i this is arbitrarily interpreted as 
being equivalent to AA (light), a character which is graphically very similar. Such 
an interpretation is necessary if the passage is to make any sense, and such a play on 
words fits in well with Wer Po-yang’s general love of veiled allusion and ambiguity — 
Tr. 

18 The dragon is ch‘ien, trigram 1, which is also known as the ‘ father.’ These words 
have reference to the statement at the beginning of the quotation: “ The ‘ eldest son’ 
perpetuates the body of the ‘father,’ and has his beginnings in the ‘ mother.” The 
meaning here is simply that one lunar cycle has come to its close and is then repeated 
in the cycle of the following month—Tr. 

19 Ch‘ien, as described above, symbolizes the full moon which appears on the fifteenth 
of the month, while k‘wn symbolizes the new moon which comes on the thirtieth day.— 
Tr. 

2° This is a reference to the words in the preceding paragraph: “ When the course of 
seven (plus) eight has reached its conclusion, (the moon) declines and sets.”—Tr. 

*1In the trigrams, the number symbolizing the undivided (yang) lines is nine; that 
symbolizing the divided (yin) lines is six—Tr. 
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numbers) add up to thirty,” with which the essence of the yang 
is brought to completion and is hidden away.” 

According to this passage, the moon first becomes visible on the 
third day of each lunar month, when it receives (from the sun) the 
light of a single yang line (i.e., unbroken line) among the three 
broken or unbroken lines that form each of the eight trigrams. It 
therefore then belongs to or is symbolized by the trigram chén, 
made up of one yang line beneath two yin lines: ==. In this form 
it appears at twilight in the west, the quarter of the stem kéng. 
On the eighth day of the month, the moon enters its first quarter 
and receives from the sun the light of two yang lines. Hence it 
belongs to the tui trigram, —— (two solid lines under one broken 
line) , and appears at twilight in the south, the quarter of ting. On 
the fifteenth day the moon is full, and receives the complete light 
of the sun. Therefore it then belongs to the ch‘ien trigram, — 
(composed of three yang lines) , and appears at twilight in the east, 
the quarter of chia. On the sixteenth day the moon has passed its 
fullness and its brilliance begins to be obscured from below by a 
single yin or broken line. Hence it then belongs to the sun trigram, 
==>}, and disappears (i.e., sets) at dawn in the west, the quarter 
of hsin. On the twenty-third day, as the moon enters its final 
quarter, it receives a second yin line, so that it belongs to the 
kén trigram, ==. On that day it disappears at dawn in the south, 
the quarter of ping. On the thirtieth day the moon is completely 
darkened by three yin lines, and belongs to the k‘un trigram, ==. 
It then lies hidden in the northeast. And with the coming of the 
following month it passes through the same cycle, beginning once 
more with the chén trigram.”* 

This still leaves two of the eight trigrams, k‘an (no. 6) and li 
(no 3) unaccounted for. They are explaned in an earlier passage 
of the 7's‘an-t‘ung-ch‘t as follows: ** 

“ (The trigram) k‘an and (the stem) ww are the essences of the 
moon. (The trigram) li and (the stem) chi are the radiance of 


29 Which is the last day in the cycle of a lunar month—Tr. 

*°Tn this paragraph I follow the interpretation given by Cuu Hsi in his commentary 
on the Ts‘an-t‘ung-cht. [This commentary is found in the Chow I Ts‘an-t‘ung-cht 
k‘ao-# for which cf. above, p. 115 note 4—Tr.] 

** Wo and Davis, op. cit. p. 233. 
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the sun. The sun and moon act as (concrete representations of) 
the Changes, the hardness (of the one) and softness (of the other) 
respectively standing for (the yang and yin lines in the trigrams) . 
Earth operates throughout the four seasons, knitting them together 
from beginning to end.** Azure, red, black and white each occupy 
one of the four cardinal directions.** From the Central Palace 
(chung kung *¥'%) they all receive the directing activities of wu 
and chi.” : 

Here we see that the trigrams k‘an (no. 6) and li (no. 3) are 
equated with the stems wu (no. 5) and chi (no. 6), all four 
occupying a position in the center of the system. Li represents the 
radiance of the sun, and fundamentally belongs to the center; k‘an 
represents the essence of the moon, which “ on the evening of the 
last day of the month and the dawn of the first day of the [follow- 
ing] month ” also “ flows ” into this position. [816] In this complex 
system of correlation between the eight trigrams and the ten stems, 
stems 9, jén, and 10, kuei, have still been unaccounted for. It is 
evident, however, that these should be equated with trigrams ch‘ien 
and k‘un respectively, as is indicated in the passage from the first 
of the two T7's‘an-t‘ung-ch‘i quotations, which reads: “Jén and 
kuet (respectively) match chia and i; ch‘ien and k‘un embrace the 
beginning and end (of the entire cycle) .” *” The following chart 
may help to give a clearer idea of the whole system by portraying 
it in graphic form: ** 

*5 The fact that there are Five Elements, according to Chinese belief, and only four 
seasons to correlate with these Five Elements, presented the School of Five Elements 
(organized fourth or third century B.C.) with a difficulty. One solution was to place 
earth, considered to be the central of the Five Elements, in correlation with the third 
month of summer, leaving the other four elements to be correlated with the four 
seasons. Another solution, which is that followed here, was to attach earth to no 
single'season, but to conceive of it as operating through all of them equally. Cf. Func 
1.165, note 1, and p. 166.—Tr. 

26 Azure pertains to the east, the quarter of the element wood; red to the south, the 
quarter of fire; black to the north, the quarter of water; and white to the west, the 
quarter of metal. This leaves us with yellow, fifth of the Chinese primary colors, to be 
correlated with the element earth in the center.—Tr. 

27 Cf. above, p. 118. As ch‘ien and k‘un are stated two sentences earlier to match 
with chia and i respectively, they must also, according to this sentence, go with jén 
and kuei.—Tr. 


2° This chart is taken from Hur Tung Sif (1697-1758), I Han-hsiich Fp 
(Book of Changes Lore during the Han Dynasty), chiian 8. 
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[817] Such are the waxings and wanings of the yin and yang 
forces in the universe, as represented in the writings of the Yin- 
yang school, and as taken over from them into religious Taoism. 
If we wish to seek immortality, say the Taoists, we must wait for 
the moment when the yang is at its apogee and the yin is weak, 


N 


Ch‘ien and K‘un unite 
CENTRAL PALACE 


K‘an Wu Li Chi 
Moon’s Essence Sun’s Radiance 


Bold face (Ch‘ien) = Trigrams; Italics (Chia) = Stems. 


and then, “ seizing for ourselves the secret forces of Heaven and 
Earth ” (cf. below, p. 123) , develop the “ spiritual essence ” (ching 
¥fi) , the “ vital force” (chi #), or the “ spirit” (shén it) that 
is within us. This process is known as lien tan JF, i.e., “ com- 
pounding the elixir ” of immortality. This elixir of the Taoists is 
of two kinds: an “ inner elixir” (nei tan AFF) and an “ outer 
elixir” (wai tan AFF). The “ outer elixir” consists of various 
kinds of drugs, to be sought for externally, which when swallowed 


3 
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will confer immortality. Such was the elixir of the immortals 
sought for by the First Emperor of the Ch‘in dynasty (246-210 
B.C.) and Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty (140-87 B.C.) 2° The 
“inner elixir,” however, has nothing of the material about it, but is 
wholly derived through the development of the “ spiritual essence,” 
the “ vital force,” or the “ spirit ” that is within us.*° In this sys- 
tem of the “inner elixir,” the human body is conceived of as a 
microcosm, within which the yin and the yang and the eight tri- 
grams exist, just as they exist in the universe as a whole. The way 
to immortality, according to this system, can be found within 
oneself; there is no need for resorting to any external search.** 


5. Tue Screntiric Spirit or Revicious Taoism 


Besides the group in religious Taoism which sought, either 
externally or internally, for an elixir of immortality, there was 
another group which devoted itself to the preparation of magical 
charms that would expell evil spirits, drive away disease, and thus 
prolong life. What is noteworthy is that religious Taoism, despite 
its superstitious excesses, had at least some men who, in what 
they did, consciously aimed at the conquest of man over nature. 


The attempt to gain immortality, for example, was directly op- 
posed to the natural and inevitable processes of life and death; the 
same was true in the case of the charms used for the expulsion of 


*° This elixir was commonly connected with the attempted transmutation of metals, 
especially gold. For the First Emperor’s searches after such an elixir, cf. D. Bopps, 
China’s First Unifier (Leiden, 1938), pp. 115-117. For those of Emperor Wu, cf. 
Arthur Watery, Notes on Chinese Alchemy, BSOS 6 (1930-32), pp. 1-24.—Tr. 

8° This was commonly done through various physical and breathing exercises, mysti- 
cal meditation, etc. For an excellent account of these, cf. Henri Masprro, Les procédés 
de ‘ nourrir le principe vital’ dans la religion taoiste ancienne, JA 1937, pp. 178-252, 
3538-430.—Tr. 

51 The whole yin-yang, five-element, eight-trigram cosmogony, here very briefly out- 
lined, had a very considerable influence upon the system of cosmogony developed by 
the Neo-Confucianists in the Sung dynasty. Specifically, it was a chart embracing 
these ideas, prepared by a Taoist seeker after immortality, that gave Cuou Tun-i y3| 
PRR (1017-1073) the direct inspiration for his famous Diagram of the Supreme Ulti- 
mate (T“ai-chi t'u 7h). The latter, as is well known, provided the basis for 
virtually all Neo-Confucian metaphysical speculations. Cf. Fune 2.820 f.—Tr. 
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evil spirits. This attitude toward nature is well expressed by the 
famous Taoist, Ko Hung #2 (ca. 250-ca. 330), in his Pao- 
pu-tzu: * 

“Among what are formed, fashioned,’ created and transformed, 
there is none more spiritual than man. Therefore he who pene- 
trates to the shallower (aspects of nature) can put all things to 
his service, while he who penetrates to the deeper (aspects) can 
enjoy eternal life.” 

[818] The thirteenth century recluse and student of the Book 
of Changes, Yi Yen #€& ®, writes in similar vein: * 

“T would say that man as he exists in the universe is merely a 
thing in that universe. Yet because his spirituality is greater than 
that of other creatures, he is given the special name of ‘ man.’ 
How, then, can he stand co-equal with Heaven and Earth? If he 
seize for himself the secret forces of Heaven and Earth, in order 
thereby to compound for himself the great elixir of the golden 
fluid,* he will then exist coeval with Heaven and Earth from be- 
ginning to end. Such a one is called the True Man.” ® 

Again he writes: 

“Each time that you would unite yourself with Heaven and 


Earth, seize for yourself the secret springs of the creative activities 
of the yin and the yang” (op. cit. 5.4). 

Here exhortation is made to “ seize for oneself the secret forces 
of Heaven and Earth,” and “seize for oneself the secret springs 


1 HFEF, Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed. 3.1. [It is worth noting that this desire to conquer 
nature is directly contrary to that of early philosophical Taoism, which aimed at 
putting man in harmony with nature—Tr.] 

* Lit., “ potted, smelted,” a well known Taoist metaphor for forming or producing 
things in general—Tr. 

*Cf. his Chou I Ts‘an-t‘ung-cht fa-hui Brie (Explanations upon the Akinness 
of the Trio in the Chou Book of Changes) 3. 18-19, Taoist Canon ed. no. 625. [The 
Ts‘an-t‘ung-ch‘i, as indicated earlier, is a Taoist work on alchemy, and in Chinese 
alchemy the transmutation of metals was only a step in the compounding of the elixir 
which would bring immortality —Tr.] 

“As mentioned in the preceding note, the transmutation of metals, especially the 
making of artificial gold (here referred to) was an essential step toward making the 
elixir of immortality —Tr. 

® Chén jén it A, the term applied by the Taoist alchemists to the man who suc- 
ceeded in gaining immortality.—Tr. 
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of the creative activities of the yin and the yang,” so as thus to 
“ put all things to one’s service.” In other words, we are to obtain 
our end through gaining control over the forces of nature. The 
stress here laid upon the concept of power is something essentially 
scientific in spirit. 

Science is commonly said to have two aspects. One is the em- 
phasis upon exactness and verification; for by obtaining precise 
and verified knowledge about things, we may gain the power to 
control them. The other is the emphasis upon power. Religious 
Taoism aimed at the second of these two goals (the gaining of 
power over nature) , but unfortunately failed to acquire the body 
of verified knowledge that would make such power possible (even 
though it itself claimed to possess this knowledge). Despite its 
stress on power, therefore, its interpretation of the universe remains 
mythological and its method of gaining control over natural forces 
remains a magical one. 

Magic, nevertheless, has often proved to be the beginning of 
science, as in the case of western alchemy, out of which developed 
chemistry, and to which Chinese alchemy is strikingly akin. 
SANTAYANA, in this connection, has pointed out that the difference 
between science and myth does not depend upon their relative 
value, nor upon the fact that scientific research may require com- 
paratively greater ability. The essential distinction lies in the fact 
that myth is based upon concepts that transcend the realm of 
human experience, whereas science is based upon laws that [819] 
may be proved to be true within the field of human experience.° 
In China, Wane Ch‘ung £3 (A.D. 27-ca. 100) has also main- 
tained that knowledge can be true only when it can be proved 
within our own experience, which is why he is said to be scientific 
in spirit.’ In this respect Wane Ch‘ung’s philosophy lies directly 
opposed to that of the Yin-yang school; yet this does not prevent 
us from granting that they are both scientific in spirit, although in 
different ways. The fact would seem to be that the one emphasizes 


*Cf. George Santayana, Reason in Science (in Works, Triton ed., N. Y., 1936, 
vol. 5), pp. 8-9. 
7 Cf. Fone 2. 588-601.—Tr. 
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the verification and precision that must go with science, while the 
other emphasizes its desire for power. 

From what has been said in this chapter, it may be seen that 
by the beginning of the Sung dynasty, i.e., by about A. D. 1000, 
the several different schools of thought had reached a roughly 
equal stage of development, and a considerable degree of amalga- 
mation between them had also occurred. What was only wanting 
was the great men who were presently to appear on the stage, and 
were then to organize and unify what had gone before into one 
great system. 








SHANG-YANG TZU, TAOIST WRITER AND 
COMMENTATOR ON ALCHEMY 


Tenney L. Davis and Cu‘in Kuo-fu BREA 


Massacuusetts INsTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Cu‘in Chih-hsii PREC, otherwise Cu‘in Kuan-wu #212, other- 
wise Shang-yang tzii -EBF-, lived late in the Sung and early in 
the Yiian dynasty. During the Chih-shun =i era (1330-1333) 
of the Yiian dynasty he wrote Chin-tan ta-yao @FtKE¥ (Essen- 
tials of the Elixir) which is printed as the first treatise of an 
encyclopedic Ming collection, Chin-tan chéng-li ta-ch‘iian* “@7% 
JEFEX2 (Comprehensive Collection on the Genuine Preparation 
of the Elixir), where it occupies ten chiian in five volumes. He 
also wrote P‘an huo ko 4224 (A Song on Resolving Doubts) , 
2} pages, Commentaries on the 7's‘an t‘ung chit SiS, and a 
Preface to Hsien fo t‘ung yiianlun (W%tlF) Vim (Hsien and Buddha 
are of the Same Origin) by his teacher Cuao Yu-ch‘in *i2& 
all of which are printed in the same collection. In addition, a 
commentary by Shang-yang tzii on the Wu chén p‘ien TH% 
is at hand in a Ch‘ing %# edition of 1750; it is also found in Tao- 
tsang 349K 63-4. 

Shang-yang tzii has attracted our interest because of the re- 
markable picture and diagram, both reproduced herewith (Figs. 
1 and 2), which illustrate the Chin tan ta yao and which appear 
to prove briefly, conclusively, and in a manner as direct as words 
could do, that the essential doctrine of Chinese alchemy is the 
same as that of the alchemy of Europe.’ It is hoped that a study 
may later be published upon the Chin-tan ta-yao and upon the 
other writings of Shang-yang tzii, also a comparison of his com- 


2Tenney L. Davis and Cao Yiin-ts‘ung 2%, A Fifteenth Century Chinese 
Encyclopedia of Alchemy, Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts and Sciences 73 (1940) . 391-399. 

? Davis, Pictorial Representations of Alchemical Theory, Isis 26 (1938) . 73-86; The 
Identity of Chinese and European Alchemical Theory, Journal of Unified Science 


(Erkenntnis) 9 (1939) . 7-12. 
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mentaries on the 7's‘an t‘ung ch‘t* and the Wu chén p‘ien,* for 
these two treatises are strikingly similar in their doctrines though 
more than nine centuries intervened between them. The two 
treatises support the same conclusion as the picture and diagram, 
and Shang-yang tzii’s comments upon them ought to be par- 
ticularly interesting. In the present paper we wish only to report 
such information as we have found, most of it in the 7u-shw chi- 
ch‘éng WH, on the biographies of Shang-yang tzii and of the 
teachers from whom he derived his alchemy. 

Li Chio ## taught Cuanc Mu %#® who taught Caao Yu- 
ch‘in who taught Shang-yang tzii. 

Cuanc Mu,’ otherwise Chiin-fan #8, was also called Tzi- 
ch‘iung-chén-jén 3###LA. His elder brothers, Kén # and P‘u 
® were high-salaried public officers, but he preferred to live in 
retirement. Hearing that T‘ai-hsii-chén-jén AMAA (Li Chio) 
was living in Hsi-ch‘un kung #&#'# (a Taoist temple) at An-jén 
#42, he went to him there to ask for his tao 34, but was refused. 
Later on, when Li Chio went to market and saw Cuane Mu give 
many thousand coins to a beggar, he decided that he would accept 
him as a disciple. When they met again at Chén-chou 4 (now 
I-Chéng {#, Kiangsu Province) Li Chio taught him the secrets 
of the great tao and of huo-hou X1® (the fire and the season). 
Cuanc Mu went into retirement. 

Cuao Yu-ch‘in,® otherwise Yiian-tu #7, was a native of Jao- 
chou fH Prefecture (in Kiangsi Province). When he was young 
he was injured by fire, and accordingly at an early age he had a 
disposition toward retirement. He was well versed in astronomy 
(astrology), canons, false canons, geography (geomancy), and 
magic. After obtaining the great tao of chin-tan from Tzi-ch‘iung- 


* Complete translation by Wu Lu-ch‘iang 5243 of the Ts‘an t‘ung ch‘i of Wer 
Po-yang 1A B53, with an Introduction and Notes by Tenney L. Davis, Isis 18 (1932) . 
210-289. 

* Complete translation by Cao Yiin-ts‘ung of the Wu chén p‘ien of Cuana Po-tuan 
We{H Wig. with an Introduction by Tenney L. Davis, Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts and 
Sciences 73 (1939) . 97-117. 

5 According to citation from the Chiang-hsi t‘ung-chih (1732) 104. 37b. 

* Citation from the Hsii wén hsien t‘ung k‘ao pe uk by T‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng 
(Shanghai) 256. 33. 3b. 
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chén-jén, after investigating books and canons and commentaries, 
he wrote Hsien fo t‘ung yiian, which dealt with the idea that the 
three religions (Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism) belong to 
the same family. He also wrote Chin tan wén nan IY 
(Inquiries into Different Questions on Chin-tan) and other works. 
These books circulate in the world. Afterwards he resided at Héng- 
yang @% (in Hunan Province) where he taught the wonderful 
tao of chin-tan to Shang-yang tzii. 

According to another source,’ Cuao Yiian-tu, named Yu-ch‘in, 
was a native of P‘o-yang #8 (the capital district of Jao-chou 
Prefecture, Kiangsi Province). He was probably a descendant of 
the imperial Sung dynasty. He was well versed in tun-chia 183 
(a kind of divination) , in military science (from the point of view 
of divination), in astronomy (astrology), and in mathematics 
(magical calculations). One day at a wine shop at Chih-shan 
<j (Mt. Chih at P‘o-yang) he met an old man who had green 
hair and square pupils in his eyes. He drank with the old man 
who gave him all of the books on tan which he had. He then retired 
to the seacoast for twenty years, and wrote a commentary of many 
ten-thousands of characters on the Book of Changes. Fu Wén-i 
kung 4930384, otherwise Fu Li 32, respected him very much. 
His writings were lost by war and by fire. Only Ko hsiang hsin shu 
HRA has survived. He traveled between the mountains and 
the waters of Chii-chou “Ui and those of Wu-yiian MH (of 
Anhwei Province) on a blue donkey with a young boy for a 
servant. During his travels he received no gifts but he was not 
lacking in money for expenses. Later on, he stopped his travels, 
and died at Mt. Chi-Ming #€% in Lung-yu ##¥ (in Chekiang 
Province). Sun Lien VE and Liv Chi #2 were both ac- 
quainted with him. Wane Wei £## of Hua-ch‘uan #)!] (I-wu 
#53 in Chekiang Province) , by himself, collated his writings and 


published them.® 
Another source ° states that Yiian-tu died at the beginning of 


* Chii chou fu chih FIN AFAR (1882) 38. 5a-b. 

® Sune Lien, Liv Chi, and Wanc Wei were all high officers at the beginning of the 
Ming dynasty. 

® Chiang-hsi t‘ung chih (1732) 104. 39a4. 
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Figure 1. The Interaction of the Figure and the Thing for the Preparation of 
the Pill of Immortality. Cf. Tao-tsang 738. 3. 6b. 


Yin [& is represented by the woman, by the tiger, and by water in the form 
of clouds, rain, and hail; yang [§} by the man, by the dragon, and by fire. The 
tortoise and the serpent, symbolizing the material embodiments of the yang and yin 
principles, further represent the combination of the two contraries. Both the yin 
and yang forms and the ying and yang substances are necessary for the successful 
preparation of the medicine, as the text which accompanies the picture makes 
clear. “If we comprehend all these things, we shall then know that there exists 
in the body the figures, dragon and tiger, and the things, tortoise and serpent. 
Without these two, there will be no embryo ever formed. Never neglect this most 
important and most precious precept.” 
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Figure 2. A Diagram of the Medicine Laboratory of Tzii-yang. Cf. Tao-tsang 
738. 3. 8a. 

This is a table of contraries, the entities and qualities named on the left-hand 
half of the page (where the tiger is pictured) being negative, those on the right-hand 
half (where the dragon is pictured) being positive. The laboratory for the preparation 


of the medicine is clearly the place where the contraries are brought together. 
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Figure 3. Translation of Figure 2. 
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the Hung-wu #3 reign (1368-1398) and was buried at Mt. Chi- 
ming in Lung-yu.’° Afterwards someone saw him at the Pai-hao 
Kuan H#i# (White Crane Temple). 

Cxu‘En Chih-hsii," otherwise Kuan-wu, otherwise Tzii-hsiao- 
shang-yang tzii 3## #9, learned the wonderful tao of chin-tan from 
Yiian-tu-chén-jén #7 IA, otherwise Cuao Yu-ch‘in. He traveled 
in the country around Yeh-lang ®88 (in Kweichow Province). 
When he came to Ssii-nan RS, he prepared tan with Chih-yang 
tzii M&F, otherwise T‘ten Ch‘i FAB, a younger brother of the 
hsiian-wei %*% (chieftain) , in the cliff of Wan-shéng shan #2211) 
(Mt. Wan-shéng). Later on, they both became hsien ‘ll. Among 
the works which he compiled and supplied with commentaries is 
the Chin-tan chéng-li ta-ch‘iian in many tens of chiian.’* Traces 
of the tan ovens still remain on the top of the mountain. 

Another source * states that Shang-yang tzii was a native of 
Lu-ling JAB2 in Kiangsi Province. During the Yiian dynasty 
(1260-1368) he obtained the wonderful tao of chin-tan from CHAo 
Yu-ch‘in and was well versed in the art. Students came to him 
from all around. He wrote Chin-tan ta-yao which was current in 
the world. 

In his preface to his commentary on the Wu chén p‘ien (Tao- 
tsang 63, preface, p. 5b), Shang-yang tzii says: “I handed down 
(the secret) at first to T‘1eEN hou F® and to Chih-yang tzii, then 
also (to others) during a journey through Yeh-lang, Chiung-shui 
J§7K (in Kweichow Province), Yiian-chih 3CiE (Chih-chiang if 
7, Hunan Province) , Ch‘én-yang 4e%} (Ch‘én-ch‘i #, Hunan 
Province) , Ching-nan #F (Chiang-ling 7-88, Hupeh Province) , 
East O 2B (Wu-ch‘ang 3X, Hupeh Province), West O (Nan- 
yang fd%, Honan Province) , Ch‘ang-sha #¥ (Hunan Province) , 
Lu-shan J&UI (Mt. Lu in Kiangsi Province), to the east of the 
Yangtse River, and to the west of the Yangtse River. Altogether 
I handed down (the secret) to one hundred and more persons. 


*° This suggests that the teacher outlived his disciple, Shang-yang tzii. 

™ Kuei-chou t'ung-chih EE dNSH a (1692-7) 24. 5a. 

12 This encyclopedic collection was actually edited by Han-ch‘an-tzi ]9S-f-. 
18 Hsii wén hsien t‘ung k‘ao quoted by T‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng (Shanghai) 286. 14a. 








THE REVOLVING BOOK-CASE IN CHINA * 


L. CARRINGTON GoopRICH 


CoLumBiA UNIVERSITY 


The late Professor Herbert A. GiLzs, writing at the beginning 
of the century with his customary vigor, threw out the following 
assertion in an article devoted to the Mariner’s Compass: 


It is true'that the Chinese have occasionally laid claim, and without any grounds, to 
purely western inventions; e.g. to the revolving reading-desk. Inspection, however, of 
the accompanying illustration will show that there are bound books in the bookcase, 
standing on end instead of lying, Chinese fashion, on their sides. (Adversaria Sinica, 
108.) * 


The illustration on the page following is given without citation 
of source but is so patently like those in the great encyclopaedia 
sponsored by the emperor of the K‘ang-hsi period (1662-1722) 
that anyone who has handled that work will detect it at a glance 
and have no trouble in locating it there. (Cf. Ku chin t‘u shu chi 
ch‘éng, edition of 1885-1888, 32: 249/48a.) What Professor Giles 
failed to notice, however, was that this illustration was in turn 


*In assembling the material for this paper I wish to acknowledge assistance from 
my colleagues, especially Mr. Shou-hsiian Han of the Chinese collection of the Columbia 
University library. Through Dr. Rudolf Lowenruau of Yenching University I also 
received several references from Mr. Hung-shun Cx‘én of the Yenching library. Other 
acknowledgments are given in the text and notes. 

2 FetpHaus (Technik der Antike und Mittelalters 1931, 70) noticed the same 
illustration in the Berlin copy of the T‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng fal 24 BE in the year 1912 
in company with Herr Th. Horwitz of Vienna. Without crediting Giles, whose com- 
ment he may not have seen, he made about the same statement and reproduced the 
identical illustration, adding that the latter is based on a European work of 1588 by 
Von Rame.ut. He drew attention to the fact that a Jesuit published in 1612 a book 
on water machines of the West from which the T“u shu chi ch‘éng made borrowings. 
It is true that Pére Sappatini pe Ursis (1575-1620) published such a work in Peking 
in 1612, the Tai hsi shui fa RPG TKE., which was extensively used by Hsi 
Kuang-chi RHE (1562-1633) in his thesaurus of agriculture, Nung chéng ch‘iian shu 
$20 AE, published 1640 (cf. Wire, Notes on Chinese Literature 76; Prisrer, 
Notices biographiques et bibliographiques sur les Jésuites de Vancienne mission de 
Chine, 1552-1773, 105; and Brrnarp, Notes on the Introduction of the Natural 
Sciences into the Chinese Empire, The Yenching Jo. of Social Studies 3 (Aug. 1941). 
231); but these works say nothing about a revolving reading-desk. 
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lifted from another work of European inspiration: the Yiian hsi 
chit chi t'u shuo 0A e8 MBE (Illustrated discussion of Far 
Western machinery) 3/52a by Father Jean Terrenz S.J. (1576- 
1630) of Constance, grand duchy of Baden, and a Shensi scholar 
Wang Chéng £%, chin-shih of 1622,” published in 1627. Alexander 
Wy.ie wrote an excellent description of this book in 1867 which 
reads: 

John Terrence, the Jesuit missionary of mathematical celebrity, has left a treatise 
on machinery with the title #¢25[mlat K‘é ké t'od shwo, which he translated 
orally from a European work, while it was put into the literary form by = #% Wang 
Ch‘ing, a native scholar, and published in 1627. It begins with a short disquisition on 
the principles of mechanics, which is followed by an illustrated explanation of the 
mechanical powers, after which are a series of plates of machines, exemplifying the 
principles laid down. These are intended to illustrate: Raising Weights, Drawing 
Weights, Turning Weights, Drawing Water, Turning Mills, Sawing Timber, Sawing 
Stone, Pounding, Revolving Bookstands, Water Dials, Ploughing, and Fire Engines, 
54 plates in all, each of which is accompanied by a short description. The European 
alphabet is introduced in the preliminary remarks. (Notes on Chinese Literature, 116.*) 


Wane Chéng was apparently not aware of prototypes of the 
revolving bookstand in China, or if he were did not see fit to men- 
tion them either in this work or in his all too brief essay on Chinese 
machinery, the Chu ch‘i t'u shuo mi#sll®.* They existed none 
the less, even in his own province, and one can but wonder if they 
were in any way ancestral to the piece of furniture in Europe used 
as illustration. GILEs gave no hint as to what Chinese scholar laid 
claim to the invention and so stirred him to write the provocative 
comment quoted above. I have always hoped, vainly up to now, 
that I would run across the reference. 

Bunyiu NANgi6 is perhaps the first scholar to describe the 
Chinese revolving library and discuss its invention in an English 


? He was a native of Ching-yang hsien in Hsi-an fu, and a considerable author who 
collaborated with TerrEeNz on another book describing Chinese machines. So upset was 
he over the successes of Li Tzii-ch‘éng in his own home district and finally in Peking 
(1644) that he starved himself to death. Cf. biographical notice in the Shensi gazetteer, 
quoted in the edition of 1830, folio 4 of the introduction, or Ming shih HA 3} 294/24a. 
Another edition of the Yiian hsi chi cht tu shuo is that of the Show shan ko 
ts‘ung shu <Fl| BARE RF (1844), vols. 64, 65. 

* Cf. also Prister, op. cit. 156-157; Laurer, Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty, 
19, n. 1; and Ssii k'u ch‘iian shu tsung mu DQ hifi SPERE A 115/sb. 

“A work in one chiian; modern reprint in Shou shan ko ts‘ung shu vol. 65. 
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language publication. His remarks appeared in the introduction 
to his Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka (London, 1883), xxv-xxvi. Touching on a certain 
Japanese edition of the Buddhist canon, that of 1681, he wrote: 


Copies of this publication issued by Tetsu-gen, have been preserved in many 
Buddhist temples or monasteries throughout the whole country of Japan. There is 
a special building within the gate of a temple, for keeping this large collection. This 
building is generally caJled in Japan Rin-zo ge, or ‘revolving repository,’ because 
it contains a large eight-angled book-case, made to revolve round a vertical axis. 

This plan is said to have been invented, in A. D. 544, by a celebrated Chinese lay- 
man, named Fu Hhi Sis (Fu Kiu, in Japan), who was born in A.D. 497 and died 
in 569. He is commonly known as Fu Ta-sh’ a (Fu Dai-zi, in Japan), or the 
Mahisattva or noble-minded Fu. He is said to have thought, that if any pious person 
could touch such a book-case containing the whole of the Tripitaka and make it 
revolve once, he would have the same merit as if he had read the whole Collection. 
The statue of the Chinese inventor is generally placed in the front of the Revolving 
Repository; and on each side of this statue, there are added those of his two sons, 
Phu-kien We Hit (Fu-ken) and Phu-khan Be (Fu-zié, in Japan). The statue of the 
elder is known by his pointing the finger, and that of the younger by the open palms 
of his hands. Their father’s statue reSresents the impartial view which he held during 
his lifetime, for he is represented as wearing the Taoist cap, the Confucianist shoes and 
Buddhist Kashaya or scarf across the shoulder. There is a story, that when Fu in 
this dress saw Wu-ti, the founder of the Lian dynasty, who reigned A. D. 502-549, the 
Emperor asked him whether he was a Buddhist priest, Fu then pointed to his Taoist 
cap. When asked whether he was a Taoist, he pointed to his Confucianist shoes. Being 
asked lastly, whether he was a Confucianist, he pointed to his Buddhist scarf. 


This gives most of the legend about the invention. It may be 
confirmed in the biography of Fu Hsi to be found in the current 
Tripitaka (Tokyé6 edition) , 49/795 under the year equivalent to 
A. D. 512, or the Shih shih chi ku liieh PRFRGW 2/35a, a history 
of Buddhism completed about 1354, by the monk Chiieh-an S&F. 
The Danish authority on Chinese Buddhist architecture, J. Prip- 
M@ LER, renders it thus: 


When he saw ‘that the number of sutras was multitudinous and that it was ques- 
tionable if men would be able to use them all, he built a large shrine which had a 
pillar in its centre, its sides being hollowed out and filled with sutras. This he called 
a Revolving Repository. He promised that those who visited his Repository should 
never loose [sic] their human form. Those possessed of full enlightenment and able 
to make the Repository revolve had merit which was one with that of those who 
recited many sutras. Present day Repositories contain images of Fu Hsi, the man who 
invented them.’ (Chinese Buddhist Monasteries, 1937, 55-60.) 


I have cautiously called this a legend, for the earliest biographical 
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sketches of Fu Hsi, those contained in Hsii kao séng chuan #4 
f#1G by the monk Tao-hsiian 3@H (596-667) and in the Ching-té 
ch‘uan téng lu %PMGIER by Tao-yiian HK (fl. 1004), make no 
mention of his mechanical achievement. The first scholar to men- 
tion his name in connection with it that I have been able to dis- 
cover is the Buddhist monk Ch‘i-sung 32% (1007-1072), who 
wrote in his Hsiin ching wén chi BUICK (Ssii pu ts‘ung k‘an, 
3rd ser., no. 37), 14/7b-8b: “ The revolving repository is not a 
Buddhist invention, but is due to the remarkable Cu‘uan Hsi 1# ° 
% of the Liang period.” The document containing this sentence 
is dated precisely the 10th day, 6th moon (i.e. July 24), 1056. 
Yen Méng-té #22°4$ (1077-1148), a few decades later, says in 
one of his papers (Chien k‘ang chi 22084 4/6ab) that a remark- 
able man invented it in the years 520-527, but fails to supply his 
name. 

The first mention of a revolving repository 4 #a#£9% for the 
Chinese Buddhist canon seems to occur in an inscription on a stele 
bearing a date equivalent to January 16, 823 #eB—AF=A— 
HZ, now housed at the Pei-lin in Hsi-an,° recording the virtues 
of a man said by Toxrwa and SEKINO to be one of the most 
devoted Buddhist officers in the service of the T‘ang emperor 
Mu-tsung (821-824): Pin kuo kung #4 .” This repository held 


5 A copyist’s error for Fu 4 ? 

°Cf. Toxtwa and Sexino, Buddhist Monuments in China, English text, 42 and 
Japanese text Shina Bukkyé shiseki Se FA ib By Sb BS, 1, 88-94, and plates 1: 50, 51. 
The authors make a mistake when they assert that “ this [stele] has so far never been 
referred to in any work on Chinese monuments.” It is listed in the Kuan-chung chin 
shih chi BH 4-444E (ed. of 1791 in Ching hsiin t'ang ts‘ung shu $EA)l| HES ), 
4/17b.I am indebted to Prof. Alexander Soper of Bryn Mawr for the reference to 
Toxrwa and SEKINO. 

7Pin kuo kung, or duke of the state of Pin, is the title of Liana Shou-ch‘ien 3 
“He for whom there are brief notices in Chih-li Pin-chou chih [LER AKINTS (printed 
1784, with insertions in the text,—end of ch. 21—however, dating from Tao-kuang 9, 
or 1829), 6/5a, and in Kuan-chung chin shih chi 4/17b-18a. He is mentioned also in 
the Old History of the T‘ang 74% }]4¢ZE 15/18b and 196/23b and in the New History 
of the T‘ang Hh ee 216/12b. He was a eunuch. Han Yii Lie Ge (768-824) in his 
P‘ing Huai-hsi pei 2B Ye Wa TR refers to him as one of those associated in 816 in the 
suppression of the Ts‘ai-chou BE SH (Honan) rebel Wu Yiian-chi FLTC » who was 
executed at Ch‘ang-an at the end of 817. Cf. Han Ch‘ang-li ch‘iian chi eB 5 Ap te 
(Ss pu pei yao coll.), 30/10b-16b, especially 18b. The Old History of the T‘ang 
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a Tripitaka, which Pin kuo kung had had copied, consisting of 
5,327 rolls #, and which was housed in the Hua-yen court of the 
Ta hsing t‘ang temple ABH 4EMGE.* According to the supple- 
mentary gazetteer of Shensi province the hall containing the re- 
volving repository was constructed during the years 806-820, while 
the Shensi t‘ung chih of 1735 fixes the date for the library more 
exactly at 809. At the end of the T‘ang dynasty this hall, together 
with one for Avalokitesvara, still existed. In the period of Yung-lo 
(1403-1424) , the Ch‘an priest Yiin-feng 2!# repaired all the halls 
and the bell temple, following the ancient model. Two centuries 
later, the emperor of the Wan-li period (1573-1620) made it a 


(15/18b) and Sst-ma Kuang’s (1019-1086) Tzi chih t‘ung chien 239/23a both refer 
to him in this same connection. (There is some disagreement about the date. Han Yii 
says Yiian-ho period, 11th year, 11th moon; the Chiu T‘ang shu: 11/10/hsin-ssi; 
Sst-ma Kuang: 11/11/hsin-ssi. Since there is a hsin-ssii day in the 11th moon, 
equivalent to December 12, it is probably correct to assume that the Chiu T‘ang shu 
is mistaken.) Sst-ma Kuang states that this eunuch, who in 816 went out to inspect 
the headquarters of all the armies in Huai-hsi #{£ Pf] (Honan), was then in charge of 
the shu mi yiian He EGE (or imperial secretariat). In the 10th moon of the 15th 
year of Hsien-tsung (820) he went to the relief of the garrison at Ching-chou 7% pH 
(mod. Kansu) beleaguered by the T‘u-fan. His title of yw chiin chung wei A ‘ep Py 
was raised in consequence to that of tso yu shén ts‘é chiin FAT RE . Ma 
Tuan-lin #5 ¥gia (chii-jén in 1273) likewise refers to him in the encyclopaedia Wén 
hsien t'ung k‘ao RRIF (originally published 1319), saying that he was responsible 
for writing and cutting the blocks for the translated Diamond Sutra. (Wén hsien 
t‘ung k‘ao, ed. of the Commercial Press, 226/1815.) According to Ma, there were six 
translations of the Diamond Sutra. In the period of T‘ai-ho ZF (827-835), these 
were collected together by Yanc Ch‘éng-ho #§7K Fil, Liana Shou-ch‘ien taking care 
of inscription and publication at the Hsing Tang ssi (see below). The passage about 
this in the tablet of 823 is interesting for it reflects standard Indian practice. Liana 
is said to have sought out the best calligraphers and exhorted them to eschew social 
pleasures and the eating of meat, and to bathe and burn incense before writing. He 
selected those who wrote the most and paid them more generously. Those who wrote 
less he discarded. Without need of further encouragement those chosen worked 
diligently. 

® The Hsing t‘ang temple is recorded in both the Shensi provincial gazetteer [i 7G 
aE of 1735, 28/17b, and in the recently revised supplement Feeds Quip aB os 
of 1931, 1381/6. It was first established in the early years of Chin Wu-ti (265-289), 
and known by the name of Tsun shan temple Bs Bea . In the period of K‘ai-huang 
of the Sui (581-600) it was called Ta Hsing shan temple M135} , and the emperor 
Yana Chien reportedly ordered 200,000 priests to fill up FF the establishment! At 
that time it was considered the finest in the empire. It was situated 5 li outside the 
Yung-ning 9K FH gate of Ch‘ang-an. 
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gift of sutras. In 1735 the library had once more to be restored, 
and again a number of sutras was donated by imperial grant. Some 
time after, the hall collapsed, the revolving mechanism was ruined, 
and some of the Buddhist classics suffered damage from wind and 
rain and dust; whereupon the provincial governor Pr Yiian 4#0t 
(1730-1797, governor from 1780 to 1785) asked the sub-prefect 
Hsitt Ta-wén # XX (a native of Peking and student of the imperial 
academy, who took office in 1784) to repair the hall. This task 
was completed in the winter of 1784/5.° A half century later (Tao- 
kuang period, 1821-1850) repairs were again effected, this time by 
the priests Chih-miao 4% and Hui-ming £941. The temple, we 
are told, is the original home of the Mi-chiao HE, or esoteric 
school. 

The next revolving library recorded is in the year 836, when one 
was constructed over an eight year period at the Nan Ch‘an temple 
FAmESF at present day Soochow. The French scholars, Sylvain 
Ltvi and Edouard CHavanngs, render the inscription describing 
it thus: 

The expenses for the construction of the hall amounted to ten thousand strings of 

cash, and for the library and books 3,600 strings; in the middle of the hall there was 
a dais above and the library below. (The dais had) a thousand niches for Buddhas 
disposed on nine stages; the ornamentation was made with silk, and of colors gold 
and green. The library had eight faces; on each side there were two doors of red 
lacquer reinforced with bands of copper. Around the library sixty-four seats were 
arranged; the interior of the library was made to revolve by means of a wheel which 
was stopped by a kind of brake. The sacred books numbered 256 cases (han BH) and 
5,058 rolls (chiian 4%). (Quelques titres énigmatiques dans la hiérarchie ecclésiastique 
du Bouddhisme Indien, Journal Asiatique, 11th ser. VI, Sept.-Oct. 1915, 307-310. Cf. 
Prrp-M¢tuer, idem.) 
This inscription, long lost but preserved in quotation in the Wu 
chiin chih BE (Show shan ko ts‘ung shu vol. 33), 31/14, by 
Fan Ch‘éng-ta Y2&X (1126-1193), bears a date equivalent to 
March 19, 839, and was written by none other than the famous 
poet Po Chii-i (772-846/7). Po was then prefect of Wu, and is 
said to have taken the initiative in the enterprise. 

Of about the same time is the six-sided revolving library seen 


° Wane Ch‘ang #8 (1725-1807): Ch‘un jung t'ang chi $e pbits HE, ed. of 1892, 
48/7a-8b. 
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by the famous Japanese Buddhist pilgrim Ennin [BIE *° (794-864) 
on his trip to Mt. Wu-t‘ai in the summer of 840. (The entry in 
his diary is dated K‘ai-ch‘éng 5th year, 5th moon, 23rd day, which 
corresponds to June 26, 840.) He found it in an upper storey of 
the Chin kang k‘u @W%, or Diamond Cave,” and adds that it 
is mentioned in the records of the Cave. (MP REAWHR 
A ia-Z ° SAF HMR.) Unfortunately he says no more, and I have 
been unable to turn up another description of the repository, or of 
the books it contained. The Wu-t‘ai hsien chih H&E94S of 1777, 
3/27b, and the Ch‘ing liang shan chih %S721U35 of 1785, 10/8a, 
both refer only to a later repository, of eight sides, housing a copy 
of the Tripitaka. This was contained in a rear hall, five chien F# 
in size, erected with the rest of the temple (the T‘a yiian ssi 4 
Be¥ or Ta pao K*€ t‘a yiian ssit) in the year 1407, by imperial 
decree. The official in charge was YANG Shéng #3, a eunuch.” 


*° Dr. Edwin O. Reiscuaver of Harvard has in hand the translation of Ennin’s 
Travels in T‘ang China A Jae ZH MPOFT HE which casts such an illuminating light 
on the life of the times, 838-847. For a modern reprint of Ennin’s text compare 
Anthology of Japanese Buddhist Writings K HA PhAAE, TEA AHS, Tokyo 
1931, no. 1, pp. 169-282, especially p. 238. 

1 Laurer, The Diamond, 53, writes: “The term chin-kang for the diamond was 
coined by the Chinese as a free adaptation of the Sanscrit word vajra, and, like the 
latter, signifies with them both the mythical weapon of Indra and Indian diamond.” It 
has many associations with Hindu and Buddhist lore. 

12 Not to be confused with the Yana Shéng, native of Wu-hsien, who graduated as 
chin-shih in 1498. Can he have been the eunuch, YANG San-pao =k, who was sent 
as an envoy to Nepal and to Tibet in the years 1413, 1414, 1419? Cf. the remarks of 
Petuior, TP 1933, 257-258, n. 2. 

The reference in the Wu-t‘ai gazetteer was kindly supplied by Dr. Dean R. Wickes 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Dr. Wickes goes on to 
say in his letter: “I enclose another reference on the subject in general of ‘ revolving 
classics’ given me by one of the Chinese workers in the Library of Congress, who says 
he has long had an interest in the subject.” The reference is to Yana Shén #8 {it 
(1488-1559), Tan ch‘ien tsung lu FESR RAS (ed. of 1542) 15/9, which I translate as 
follows: “ According to Indian custom there are two wooden wheels used in the 
worship of the dead. One wheel (female) has Sanscrit characters in concave, one 
(male) has them in relief. The first wheel revolves from inside out (clockwise? cf. 
Taxakusv’s translation of I-tsing: A Record of the Buddhist Religion, 141, n. 2) and 
the other from outside in. A capstan is used to make them revolve. They call this 
=H RS (4) BR. When I passed through Ya-chou (Szechuan?) I saw a western (i.e. 
Indian; cf. Takakusv, ibid. 155, n. 1) priest who told me this. The writing in some 
instances is like Chinese script. For example, their character for kuo [ag contains [J 
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This temple still exists and has been described by modern travellers. 
Joseph Epxins, writing of his journey to Wu-t‘ai in 1872, says: 

At the back of the large Dagoba [south of Poo-sa-ting #¥[§€JH] is a revolving 
library, turned by two men, entering at the floor beneath it. It is sixty feet high and 
has eight sides. The Chinese copy of the Ganjur is inside it. The visitor sees the 
whole vast wheel turning slowingly from east to west. (Religion in China, 4th ed., 
1893, 238.) 


W. W. RocKkuHi11, reporting on his pilgrimage in September 1887, 
is a little more specific: 

Behind the palace, and a little higher up the hill, is the temple of the pagoda 
(Ta-yuan ssi), with its great white-washed pagoda, said to have been built by Ashoka 
and to contain relics of the Buddha, and which is the most striking building of the 
hill. It is built of brick, and terminates in a gold spire, or tee; the height of the whole 
structure is at least seventy-five feet. In one of the buildings of this temple is a 
huge prayer-wheel, which can be put in motion by means of a capstan in the basement. 
It contains a full set of the Tibetan sacred books, one hundred and eight volumes, and 
if set in motion from left to right procures to the movers some of the merit they would 
acquire if they read all the volumes this revolving bookcase contains. (Atlantic Monthly, 
75, June 1895, 767.) 


If the evidence for the building of revolving repositories for 
books in the eighth and ninth centuries is meager, it is probable 
that we simply lack adequate records for the period, for by the 
eleventh century the evidence is abundant. One reason, though it 
is nowhere given in the texts, may be the printing of the Buddhist 
canon at the end of the tenth century (971-983), which placed 
the whole range of sacred literature within the reach of any 
monastery of importance. YEH Meng-té (loc. cit.) went so far 
as to say: “ When I was young I saw several four-sided revolving 
repositories. Recently in all centers large and small, and even in 
remote mountain fastnesses and tiny villages, in six or seven out 
of ten temples, one can hear the sound of the wheels of the revolv- 
ing cases turning.” 


and KK. The relief is written @ and concave (.” I do not see what this has to do 
with a revolving library. Dr. Wickes’ letter continues: “ He [i.e. his Chinese friend] 
says that such are reported from the time of T‘ang Tai Tsung, and that Taoist as 
well as Buddhist classics were anciently used in the procedure. It strongly suggests the 
Thibetan ‘ prayer wheels.’ He also says the classics were thumbed through to save the 
time of reading them as a whole, and that the phrase chuan ching [#&48K] was used 
of this.” 
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The evidence is literary, pictorial, and architectural. Mr. Liane 
Ssii-ch‘éng 3248 and Mr. Sexino have both dealt with the last 
feature in their reports on a revolving library in the Lung-hsing 
temple BSF of Chéng-ting JE hsien in modern Hopei.* The 
early history of this temple goes back to 586 A. D., according to a 
tablet, but the structure which remains (or was standing a few 
years ago) is no older than Sung, and it underwent repairs during 
the last five hundred years. Mr. Liang illustrates (on p. 21, also 
pl. 27) the eight-sided revolving cabinet contained in the library 
hall "44892 (see ill. 14, 15), and seems to believe that it is a 
genuine monument of the times. The name of the founder of the 
Sung (T‘ai-tsu, 960-976) is connected with this institution, then 
called by a different though homophonous name LEAF , for he is 
known to have cast a large bronze Kuan-yin image for the mon- 
astery and to have erected the Great Pei hall A%#PH ** here. 

The pictorial evidence is no less interesting and useful. It occurs, 
together with building instructions, in the famous Ying tsao fa shih 
SSiiHES (first printed in 1103), by the then assistant inspector 
of the board of works Lr Chieh 4K (d. 1110). Cf. edition of 
1925, 11/1-8b, 23/1-6b, and 32/21b. It would take a Chinese 
architectural historian like Mr. Liane to make a satisfactory Eng- 
lish rendering of the text; so I shall not attempt it. Suffice it to 
say, however, that the revolving library, in the eyes of Li Chieh, 
was strictly for the storing of the Buddhist Tripitaka; the height 
called for was 20 feet; *® the diameter, 16 feet; it was octagonal, 
each side measuring 6 ft. 6.6 ins. The revolving case had a height 


28 Bull. of the Soc. for Research in Chinese Architecture fj S35 Byte Fi IV: 
2 (Sept. 1933), 1-41, especially p. 20 ff.; Sexino, Shina kenchiku bates >_-/61. 
The latter considers it a work of the Ch‘ing period (1644-1911). Cf. also Toxrwa and 
SEKINO, op. cit., Japanese text, IV: 173-180, and plates IV: 141. Prie-M¢iuer incor- 
rectly places the temple at T‘ien-t‘ai shan, Chekiang. 

14So named because the Khitans reputedly destroyed a large bronze image in the 
Great Pei temple located in the western part of Chéng-ting city. 

15 For a historical study of the different editions of this work, cf. Hstex Kuo-chén 
aia AA. Bull. of the Soc. for Research in Chinese Architecture, 4: 1 (July 1933) , 1-14. 

1° According to Wana Kuo-wei, “The Chinese foot measure of the past nineteen 
centuries,” translated by Arthur W. Hume. and Fune Yu-lan, JNChRAS 1928, 115, 
the foot at time varied from 12% English inches to 12 inches. The cloth measure was 
11 English inches. 
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of 8 ft. and diameter of 9 ft.; the length of the axle at the center 
was 18 ft., and diameter 1 ft. 5 ins. 


The literary evidence may best be presented seriatim, in chrono- 
logical order so far as possible. It commences with the tenth 
century. 


1. The Chén ju ssi 4N5F, located in Hai-ning, Chekiang. Its 
revolving repository was constructed in 955. Compare the Hang- 
chou fu chih BUNKERS (ed. of 1895) 37/la, and Hai-ning chou 
chih kao #3NEF% (ed. of 1922) 7/7b, both of which cite the 
gazetteer of the Wan-li period. 


2. The Ch‘ung shou ch‘an yiian 23 3 iebc , Wu-wei chiin, Anhui. 
On July 24, 1056, the Buddhist priest Ch‘i-sung (loc. cit.) wrote 
of this temple revolving library as follows: “A Sramana I-huai 
1® preached at this temple to his disciples. There were many of 
them and prospects of more, but no facilities for them to study. 
A native of Ch‘ing-ho f#¥, Coane Kung %# ** by name, appre- 
ciated the need and led others in his region in the collection of 
funds and in work. They planned to make a copy of the T'ripitaka, 
but later on I-huai was obliged to leave because of other responsi- 
bilities. He requested the sramana Ching-yin #H to continue his 
services. CHANG Kung discussed the problem with the priests and 
declared: ‘ If we make an effort, we can complete our task.’ Then 
Ching-yin appointed the priest Ch‘u-jén #26 and others to hire 
assistants to construct a revolving repository for the storing of the 
sutras. This was (erected) in a hall, around which were several 
buildings, many chien in all. Inside were Buddhist images and 
religious utensils. They shone like gold and jade—all most at- 
tractive. The over all cost was seven million cash.” 

I have not been able to find any other record of this temple in 
such sources as the Anhui and Lii chou fu gazetteers. 


17 Ts this the Coane Kung noticed in the Chinese Biographical Dictionary p. 944 as a 
native of K‘ai-féng, and apparently a Taoist? He is not listed in Yin-té 34, nor can I 
locate his name in the K‘ai-féng gazetteer. The Ch‘ing-ho referred to is probably a 
district in modern Kiangsu. 
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3. The Ch‘ang lu ssi 32/@5¥ (or Ch‘ang-lu ch‘ung fu ch‘an yiian 
Sei 2 maES ), Chén-chou tN, now I-chéng-hsien, Kiangsu. 
This temple, together with its revolving library holding 5,048 rolls, 
was put up under the direction of a priest Chih-fu #7&%, in the 
early years of the T‘ien-shéng period, 1023-1032. The work, which 
was completed in five years, must have commenced earlier, how- 
ever, for the Sung emperor Chén-tsung (reigned 998-1022) is said 
to have despatched a eunuch to issue imperial gifts and gold ob- 
jects, seven thousand in number, as his contribution. Assistance 
from army funds totalled 40,000 strings P98%#% and 300,000 cash, 
according to the I-chéng hsien chth (ed. of 1850, revised 1890) 
20/27. The noted statesman WaneG An-shih (1021-1086) records 
in his Lin-ch‘uan wén chi HANH (Ssit pu ts‘ung kan ed., 1st 
ser., #201) 83/9 that the total cost of the undertaking was thirty 
million cash, and that the excellence and beauty of the objects 
fashioned in “ clay, wood, red lacquer, pearls, and large quantities 
of gold cannot be set down in words; only those who witness it 
can appreciate it.” At one time the temple boasted of a stele 
inscribed by Li Shu %K (biography in Swng shih 291/14-15) , an 
official and considerable writer of the first half of the eleventh 
century, but this has long since disappeared. 


4. The Fu shéng ch‘an yiian W222 HRBC , K‘ai-feng, Honan. Revolv- 
ing book-case reported under date of Hsi-ning 5/10/24 (Dec. 6, 
1072) by Jojin 83% (1011-1081) , a Japanese pilgrim who was in 
China during the years 1072-1073. Cf. Anthology of Japanese 
Buddhist Writings 3: 395, 4: 53. I have failed to turn up any 
other reference to this library so far. 


5. Shéng fa ssi REF , located north-east of Ch‘ang-shu hsien, 
Kiangsu. Originally founded in the period 807-821, the temple 
received its modern name in 1008. In 1054-1056 it became a 
monastery Bt of the Ch‘an sect. It underwent reconstruction both 
in the sixteenth century and in the reign of K‘ang-hsi (1662-1722) . 
From an essay by YEH Meng-té, dated precisely Chéng-ho 5th 
year, 6th moon, 10th day (July 3, 1115), entitled Shéng fa sst 
chuan lun ts‘ang chi BREF THIEL , we learn that originally the 
temple had no 7'ripitaka. Whereupon in 1103 an elder named Tao- 
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kang 3444 ** began to collect contributions for one. The assump- 
tion of the text (and of the title, of course) is that a revolving 
repository was erected for its storage, but nowhere is this explicitly 
stated. 


6. The K‘ai fu ssi. BAW, T‘an  -chou, two li north of the 
Hsiang-ch‘un #4 gate of Ch‘ang-sha, situated by the Lake of 
Jade Waves #4183) at the foot of Tzi-wei #4 mountain. The 
temple was founded in the period of five dynasties (907-960) by 
Ma Yin *58% (d. 930), according to the Ch‘ang-sha hsien chih 
(ed. of 1871) 31/16b. Hui-hung ##, a Buddhist priest of the 
early twelfth century, well known for his essays on contemporary 
verse, jades, stories, painting, and on Buddhism, writes in the fifth 
moon of 1119(?) that the revolving library of this temple was 
completed in 1119 after six years’ effort, at a cost of five million 
cash. The priest who initiated the undertaking was Wei-chin £3) 
of the Ch‘an sect, a man noted for his mastery of the Tripitaka 
after thirty years’ existence as a hermit. At the K‘ai fu temple to 
which he was invited he built a great wheel at the top of the 
mountain and four smaller wheels to support it. These, we are 
informed, looked like the five fingers of a hand pointed upwards. 
Hui-hung reports that on the occasion of his own visit he sent ten 
persons to start the (main) wheel revolving; whereupon all five 
commenced to turn. The upper part of the structure was decorated 
with gold and jade, and when the wheels moved the sound was like 
that of a storm. He, too, like Wane An-shih, remarks that “ only 
those who see the wonder of this spectacle can appreciate it; the 
impression cannot be set down in words.” (Shih mén wén tztt ch‘an 
APIS FH , Ssit pu ts‘ung k‘an ed., 1st ser., no. 210, 21/2b.) 


7. The Ch‘ang kuo ssit B95, Lin-hai hsien, T‘ai-chou, Chekiang. . 
This temple, originally known as Fo k‘u shan PLU , dates from 
952. Its name was changed to Ch‘ang kuo ssii in the years 
1008-1016. A certain Wane I-ning EA (style: Chéng-hsin- 


18 Mr. S. C. Cou 3E-E 3%, now at the Library of Congress, who kindly drew this 
text to my attention, writes that the name appears thus in the Ch‘ang-shu hsien chih 
(ed. of 1538) 12/45b. In the Su-chou fu chih (ed. of 1862) 44/23-24 it is written 


Tao-yiian Yi - 
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chii-shih IE{4)/&) left a record entitled Fo k‘u shan chuan lun 
ts‘ang chi *4#@iKL, dated apparently Shao-hsing 2/12/7, or 
January 14, 1133,’ concerning the revolving library which held 
5,048 rolls. “A priest Pao-yin #{H,” he wrote, “collected con- 
tributions for the library’s erection. It is as tall as a heavenly 
palace, as secure as the axis of the earth .. . , and shines like gold 
and jade.” Cf. Juan Yiian Bt7C (1764-1849), Liang ché chin 
shih chih MBAS (ed. of 1890) 9/20b-22a; T*ai-chou fu chih 
(ed. of 1936) 87/2b-3a; and Levi and CHAVANNES, op. cit., 310 n. 4. 


8. Pao ning ssi’ #5, Chien-k‘ang fu (i.e. Nanking) , Kiangsu. 
This is first mentioned by YeH Meng-té (Chien k‘ang chi 4/6ab; 
see also Chin-ling fan ch‘a chih @B23E#% , published Oct. 1936, 
48/2b-4a) , who asserts that it was the most famous temple on the 
south bank of the Yangtze before the conquests of the Ju-chén. 
Then it was burned by the soldiers (presumably in the raid on 
Nanking in the ninth moon of 1129). For over fourteen years 
thereafter the ruined place was cared for and gradually recon- 
structed under the superintendence of the senior priest Huai-tsu 
87H, until the halls and gates were restored. Last of all he put up 
the revolving library, the beginnings of which construction YEH, as 
an official at Nanking,”® happened to witness. “ Four years later, 
after my return to Shih-lin 44 ,” writes Yeu, “ Huai-tsu informed 
me in a letter that the revolving library was completed, and asked 
me to record the event.” 


9. Ching hui yiian #%bc, Lung-yu hsien, Chekiang. This religious 
establishment dates from 889, at which time it was known as 
Kuang chiao chi yiin B#&4EX. The name was changed to Ching 
hui yiian by the emperor Chén-tsung during the Hsiang-fu period 
(1008-1016). In the years 1111-1118 it became a Taoist phalan- 
stery (kuan #1), but it returned to its original status later” Fire 


*° The date is also given as Shao-hsing — year, 12th moon, 7th day, and Shao-hsing 
Qnd year, jun 3] 2nd moon. But there is no intercalary second moon in the 2nd year 
of Shao-hsing. The stele containing this record no longer survives. 

*° According to Wu T‘ing-hsieh 42. FES¥#, Erh-shih-wu shih pu pien —--F Sb Fite 
IV: 7938, 7939, he was there from the 8th moon of 1127 to Shao-hsing 12/12/kéng-wu, 
or Dec. 30, 1142, when he was shifted to Foochow. 

** The annalists lay the blame for the general order, making all Buddhist temples 
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consumed it in 1121, during the rebellion of Fane La Wik. The 
revolving repository was completed on the first day, 11th moon 
of 1176 (December 3), and the event recorded five years later 
(11th moon of 1181) by Yex Shih $34 (1150-1223) , hao Shui-hsin 
AK,?* in his Shui-hsin hsien-shéng wén chi XH (Ssit pu ts‘ung 
k‘an ed., Ist ser., #226) 9/la-2b. I have so far not succeeded in 
locating any parallel record of the temple or its library. 


This concludes the chronicle for the Sung. For the Yiian (1280- 
1367) I have thus far discovered no traces of construction of these 
libraries. With the resumption of Chinese suzerainty in the Ming 
(1368-1644) , however, and from then on under the Manchus in 
the Ch‘ing (1644-1911) building begins afresh as though there had 
been no break. The evidence is spread below, again presented in 
chronological order. 


1. Ta tz‘t chiao ssi K##AF, located 40 li north of Ch‘ang-shu 
hsien, Kiangsu. The original temple dates back to 547, and was 
first known as Fa shui ch‘an yiian 27K #be . In 1008 it was given 
its present name. It suffered at the end of the Sung and again in 
the last reign period of the Mongol regime (1341-1368). In the 
rebuilding which took place in the early years of the first Ming 
emperor (1368-1398) a revolving library hall was included. In 
the 18th century (1769 and 1788) reconstruction was once more 
necessitated; but the temple fell on evil days again (1860) in the 
T‘ai-p‘ing upheaval, only a small part being re-erected in the 
period of T‘ung-chih (1862-1874). Cf. Su-chou fu chih (ed. of 
1862) 44/10b. 


2. Téng chiieh ssi S423, situated south-east of Méng hua fu, 
Yiinnan province. The temple, which included a revolving library 
hall, was put up in the period of Yung-lo (1403-1424) , according 


and nunneries Taoist, to Lin Ling-su PKB (d. 1122 plus). Cf. his biography in 
Sung shih 462/13a-14b, and Wrecrer, Textes historiques II: 1616. This event is dated 
first moon of 1119 in Hsii tz chih t‘ung chien (Sst pu pei yao ed.) 93/8ab. 

?? Fana La’s rebellion commenced in the 10th moon of 1120. Cf. his biography in 
Sung shih 468/10b-13a. My colleague Mr. Wane Chi-chén points out that Fane figures 
in the supplement to the Shui hu chuan Titi sE (still untranslated), chapters [E] 
41-47. 

8 Correct Gites, Biog. Dict. #2459. 
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to the 7“u shu chi ch‘éng 18: 111/23b, which cites as source the 
Yiin-nan t‘ung chih. The only editions of the latter to which I 
have access, those of 1736, 1894, and 1900, make no mention of 
this hall in their descriptions of the temple. The encyclopaedists 
probably used the edition of 1690, or an earlier one. 


3. Chih hua ssi ##65¥ , Peking. Here we have a remarkable case 
of a chuan lun ts‘ang which is not revolving. It is a stationary 
octagonal structure, put up in the years 1443-1444, and still stand- 
ing—dilapidated, but undisturbed, except by wedding and funeral 
celebrants—in the east city of Peking. This is the temple put up 
by the notorious eunuch Wane Chén £4%% (d. 1449) on whose 
advice the huge Chinese army of 500,000 men advanced to T‘u-mu 
in 1449 and was discomfited by a small detachment of less than 
10,000 Mongols, the emperor Ying-tsung himself being taken cap- 
tive. Known as one of the few Ming monuments in Peking which 
have remained unaltered, despite the improving hand (generally 
throughout Peking) of the emperors of the K‘ang-hsi and Ch‘ien- 
lung periods,”* it is pleasant to see even the original (?) sutras in 
some of the drawers of the library. Illustrations of this temple and 
its library may be seen in the report of Professor Liu Tun-chén 
#4 BOR on the Ju-lai hall, Bull. of the Soc. for Research in Chinese 
Architecture 3: 3 (Sept. 1932), 1-69, ill. 11-15, and in Prip- 
M¢..eEr’s beautiful book cited above. 


4. Ta Lung fu ssi AMENASF , Peking. This well-known and rather 
tumbled-down temple, the fore court of which is used as a fair 


*4 A pedantic scholar SuHin T‘ing-fang Ye EY (1702-1770), a native of Jén-ho, 
Chekiang, who was given the distinction of scholar of vast learning fA aH) in 1736, 
instigated the disfigurement of Wana Chén’s name in 1743 (Ch‘ing shih lich chuan 
ya Sb PS 71/28b-29b) , with the result that three tablets bearing it were defaced at 
the point where the name should appear. A fourth tablet, carrying the eunuch’s por- 
trait, dated 1459, which was dumped into a privy, has fortunately escaped destruction. 
The besmirching of Wana Chén’s reputation explains why, apparently, the court allowed 
the temple to go unrestored. (Incidentally, the ceiling of one of this temple’s halls is 
now a prize possession of the William Rockhill Nelson Collection, Kansas City, Mo. 
Cf. the Collection’s handbook, undated, p. 120, fig. 22 of the oriental section.) I owe 
to Dr. Gustav Ecke the privilege of visiting this temple in the spring of 1937 under 
his expert guidance. For a note by him on the temple see Monumenta Serica 2, 2 


(1937), 468. 
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ground on the 9th, 10th, 19th, 20th, 29th, and 30th of every moon, 
traces its history back to the time of the Ming emperor Ching, who 
is said to have ordered its construction. It was completed in the 
fourth year of his reign (1453), 3rd moon. Cf. Cuu I-tsun’s # 
#£4% (1629-1709) description of Peking and its environs, Jih hsia 
chiu wén k‘ao H FRBI%, revised by imperial command (ed. of 
1774) 45/8b.2> One of its halls contained a revolving repository, 
and because this seemed inadequate another was reserved for the 
storing of other Buddhist classics. Lru T‘ung #4 (T. AVA, chin- 
shih of 1634) reported in his Ti ching ching wu liieh wax 
(ed. of 1635) 1/44 concerning the Lung fu ssi: “According to my 
researches the idea of the revolving library comes from India in the 
west. People may read the canon or make donations. If one’s 
virtue or gift is equal to one tsang #& [one of the three baskets of 
Buddhism] it is sufficient to make one turn of the wheel. A poor 
girl who was not able to read the canon, and was likewise unable 
to make a donation, was ashamed and contrite, and therefore 
placed one cash on the revolving mechanism *#. It then turned 
without ceasing, which made ** everyone in the temple surprised. 
They then tried to stop it, but the wheel went ya ya FF just 
like the start of the roll of a drum.” 


5. T‘ien chieh ssi K3#5¥, situated outside the Chii pao KH 
gate, Nanking. This temple, used as headquarters for the prepa- 
ration of the Yiian history 7032 by Kao Ch‘i ®P¥ (1336-1374) 27 


°° The T*u shu chi ch‘éng 18: 108/1b mentions the revolving library in its account 
of Lung fu ssii, and cites the Chi fu t‘ung chih AST (probably the edition of 
1682) as source. This detail seems, however, to have been excluded in the L1 Hung-chang 
(1823-1901) revision of this work (ed. of 1884, 178/2b). 

2°1 propose amending the text, replacing 4> by 4?. 

°*? For the sad case of this brave scholar, who was put to death in his prime by the 
first Ming emperor, cf. the author’s translation of Ku Chieh-kang: “A study of 
literary persecution during the Ming,’ HJAS 3 (Dec. 1938) . 302-305. It is of interest 
that the record of the temple should assign the main credit for the Yiian shih to Kao; 
it is usually accredited to Sune Lien RUE (1310-1381) and others. Cf. Ssi k‘u ch‘iian 
shu tsung-mwu 46/6b; Paul Ratcunevsky, Un code des Yiian (Paris 1937), v-vi. The 
Ch‘ien-lung edition of the history (cf. ##7C $2 Zé 2a by Li Shan-ch‘ang 4=3@§ , 1314- 
1890) lists Sune’s name first and Kao Chi‘i’s last of eighteen editors. CHane Yiian-chi 
WE ICH in Chiao shih sui pi #88 SB REE 109 does not discuss the problem. Is it pos- 
sible that Kao Ch‘i was at first the main editor, then was demoted because of his 
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and others, suffered destruction by fire in 1388. A little later, the 
two monks Chiieh-i 5%## and Tao-hsiang 34% received the em- 
peror’s permission to solicit funds and effect its restoration. The 
revolving repository hall was erected in 1458. Cf. Chiang-ning 
iL i fu chih (ed. of 1880) 10/6 and Chin-ling fan ch‘a chih 16/la 
and 9a. The latter reproduces a painting of the temple, by Liv 
Hsi-hsien #17: of Mo-ling, Nanking, which shows the revolving 
library hall, located on the left hand side of the main temple 
court, opposite the Kuan-yin hall. 

6. Chiu féng ch‘an ssi MEHRSF, Nanking. The ancient founda- 
tions of this temple (originally Fa kuang ch‘an ssi 796#5F) are 
traced back to the first years of the Liang dynasty (502-519). It 
was rebuilt in 1457-1464, the emperor Ying-tsung presenting a 
tablet. In the 11th moon of 1467 the president of the board of 
ceremonial Tsou Kan $8¥# ** declared that the revolving library 
was then half completed. Cf. Chin-ling fan ch‘a chih 22/1b, 6ab. 


7. Ch‘éng én ch‘an ssi A BFF, situated in the center of Nanking, 
in Ming times, south-east of Nei A bridge. This temple, which 
served as a private dwelling in the years 1450-1456, and was the 
abode of Ricci for a short while in the spring of 1599, included a 
revolving repository of three chien, date of construction unknown. 
Cf. Chin-ling fan ch‘a chih 23/lab; Gattuarp, Nankin d’alors et 
daujourd’ hui 211, 214; Bernarp, Le pére Matthieu Ricci et la 
société chinoise de son temps I: 309. 

8. Hung chiieh ssit 5 425¥ , located on South Mountain (Niu shou 
4-H shan), 35 li beyond Chii pao gate, Nanking. It has a long 
history reaching back to the sixth century.” In T‘ang times it was 


crime? The objection to this is that Sune Lien and Li Shan-ch‘ang also suffered in the 
Hv Wei-yung AHEM conspiracy. Cf. Gres, Biog. Dict. #1186 and 1836, and 
Goopricu, HJAS 3.257, n. 8 and 304, n. 168. The editors of the Imperial Catalogue 
also err in giving the name of the temple as Tien ning ssi K ‘ 

28 A native of Hangchow who became chin-shih in 1439. According to the tables in 
the Ming shih (ch. 111) he served as president from the 8th moon of 1469 to the 12th 
moon of 1479. His biography in the Ming history (152/4) does not help, but in T*u 
shu chi ch‘éng 14: 350/8a it is said that he became president in 1466. 

2° According to Cu‘) Hung-chi JERR #¥ (1850-1918), Nan ch‘ao ssit k'ao PAWNS 
(published 1907) 5/2b-3b, the temple, then called Fo k‘u ssi th » was founded 


by the minister of works Hst Tu RE (509-568) in the year 503! 
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known as Ch‘ang lo ssi RSF, Tzii shan yiian R2#BE, and Fu 
ch‘ang yiian MiG&bc, according to Yen Ch‘u-ts‘ang HAH, Shou 
tu chih 4B (published 1935), 386-387. In 977 it became 
Ch‘ung chiao ssi 3#45¥. In the first years of the Ming it assumed 
the name Hung chiieh ssi, only to be changed again in 1436-1449 
to its first appellation Fo k‘u ssii. The only author to mention its 
revolving repository is the well-known essayist Wane Shih-chen 
ETEK (1526-1590) ; cf. his account of his excursion to the moun- 
tain, Yu niu shou chu shan chi liieh 3€*F 4 HW GEMS (reprinted in 
Chin-ling fan ch‘a chih 33/19a-20b) . According to his chronology 
(Yen-chou-shan-jén nien-p‘u SMW A4ER 13b, by Cu‘ten Ta- 
hsin &AM, 1728-1804, colophon of 1807), Wane made his trip 
with friends in the third moon of 1588, when he was at the age of 
63 sut. The Chin-ling fan ch‘a chih 33 reproduces a painting of 
the temple by Ling Ta-té 2X8 (unidentified) which shows the 
revolving library hall topped by a five storey pagoda. The hall 
itself was three chien in size. 


9. Chi ming ssii 4546 5F , located in the city of Nanking. The Nan- 
king minister of the board of war Caanc Ying 5&2 (chin-shih 
1448, became minister in 1488, according to the T“u shu chi ch‘éng 
14: 249/5) sponsored the collection of funds for the rebuilding of 
the temple on old foundations. The work, which began in the 
spring of 1488, was completed in the summer of 1493, we are told 
by Wane Yii £18 (third chin-shih in 1451), then Nanking 
minister of the board of civil office. Cf. Chin-ling fan ch‘a chih 
17/2b-3a. One of the structures included a revolving repository 
of three chien. For an illustration see the frontispiece in chiian 17 
of the above record, likewise from the hand of Line Ta-té. 


10. Ching hai ssii #F#ESF, situated } li south of Nanking’s I-féng 
f8/E. gate. Built by order of Jén-tsung, who reigned less than a 
year (from the 8th moon of 1424 to the 6th moon of 1425) , it was 
in honor of his father in whose reign maritime expeditions had pro- 
ceeded into the limitless horizons 7! FH) Air BEMLHETEAR FHM BE 
ZH. This is interesting because of Jén-tsung’s opposition to 
Cuine Ho’s activities. (Cf. Duyvenpak, TP 34: 5, 1939, 388-389.) 
Cf. the note written in the 4th moon of 1519 by YANG Lien #ahie 
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(1452-1525) , then vice-president of the Nanking board of cere- 
monial (Chin-ling fan ch‘a chih 18/2ab). The revolving library 
of three chien is illustrated in the frontispiece *° the original of 
which we owe also to the hand of Line Ta-té. 


11. Néng jén ssi BEF, situated two li distance from Chii pao 
gate, Nanking. The original temple is said to have been built by 
Wén-ti in the early years of the fifth century (in 429, according to 
a Yiian description of Nanking—in Chin-ling fan ch‘a chih 32/3a) 
when Nanking was the capital of the Liu Sung dynasty. It suffered 
many vicissitudes during ensuing dynasties. After being burned 
in the mid-fourteenth century it was reconstructed in 1388, again 
burned sometime in the years 1522-1566, and repaired in 1573- 
1620. I find no comment on a revolving library, but the illustra- 
tion used as frontispiece (zbid. 32), by Liu Hsi-hsien, includes a 
place for a revolving library hall, opposite a site for a Kuan-yin 
hall. This suggests two possibilities: (a) that these spots mark 
foundations where once such halls stood; (b) that they were re- 
served for such buildings whenever monastic authorities could 
afford them. 

12. Pao én kuang hsiao ssi #BIE#5F, Ou-ning hsien (now 
Chien-ou hsien) , Fukien. This temple’s history goes back to the 
T‘ang when it bore the name Lung hsing #E#. Its revolving 
library was constructed in 1577, according to the Tu shu chi ch‘éng 
18: 111/7b, which cites a Fukien provincial gazetteer as source. 
But the editions of 1829 (265/10b) ** and of 1938 (44}#a 1 F/5b) 
are silent on the subject; so also is the Chien-ou district history, 
edition of 1929, 7/19b. 


13. Ch‘ung jén ssi 424-*F, situated 5 li west of Ch‘ang-an. This 
temple, famous as the site for Hsiian-tsang’s labors of translation 
after his return from India in 645, and for the deposit of the 
Nestorian tablet circa 1625, was built originally in 601. (Cf. 
Mowtez, Christians in China before the Year 1550 28-32 and 


°° Included among the halls is one dedicated to the heavenly spouse KG , known 
also for her protection of Chéng Ho and his sailors. Cf. Petuior, TP 30: 3-5, 1933, 


280, n. 3, and DuyvenpAk, op. cit. $44, n. 1, and 346, n. 2. 
** I owe this information to Dr. Arthur W. Hummet, of the Library of Congress. 
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Saeki, The Nestorian Documents and Relics in China 19-25.) It 
was early known as Chin shéng ssi @#*¥. The present name 
dates from 1477. According to the Ch‘ang-an hsien chih (ed. of 
1668) 8/25a,* it anciently had a revolving library. The temple 
was repaired by Pi Yiian (governor from 1773-1776) in 1775. 
(Hsii Shan-hsi t‘ung chih kao ®ARR VGA, ed. of 1934, 131/4a.) 
The writer visited the site in July 1937, but saw no library there 
then. 


14. Yiin lin ch‘an ssi 2 #kH5F, Ch‘ien-t‘ang, Chekiang. The 
temple is said to date from 326 when it was founded by the Indian 
priest Hui-li S*F#!. (Hang-chou fu chih 35/1b-2a.) To skip to more 
modern times, it was rebuilt in 1384. Li O J&38 (1692-1752), a 
native of Ch‘ien-t‘ang, informs us that the revolving library was 
put up in 1650. “ Now, about a hundred years later,” he writes 
(Fan hsieh shan fang wén chi MEW RE, Sst pu ts‘ung k‘an 
ed., Ist ser. #279, 5/3b-4b) , “ the hall and library have fallen to 
pieces and the wheel cannot revolve. In 1740 Wane Shang-chang 
%EE#% , a native of Hsin-an #¥# and sub-director of the court of 
imperial entertainments, visited this temple and wanted to repair 
it. After the work was completed, I went by and saw it.... Then 
the chief priest Chii-t‘ao EL asked me to make a record thereof.” 
This was still standing up to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
according to Joseph Epxrins (op. cit., 238), and then presumably 
suffered at the hands of the T‘ai-p‘ing rebels. 

To this list of temples may possibly be added the Yung ho kung 
HEA and the Mahakala miao 36°3"59)8 (or P‘u tu ssi EH 
¥), both in Peking, but the evidence is against the inclusion of 
the first. Dr. Epxins (op. cit. 238) wrote several decades ago, 
in connection with his description of the revolving library at Wu 
t‘ai shan: “ There is also one at the Yung-ho-kung in Peking.” 
Curiously enough Constance F. Gorpon Cumming, in her visit to 
the Yung ho kung on June 7, 1879 in the company of Dr. DupGEon 


°°? Dr. Hume has supplied me with this reference too. Many of the later gazetteers 
do not mention this revolving library; nor does Suna Min-ch‘iu FE#CAE (1019-1079) 
in Ch‘ang-an chih (original ed. 1076, reprinted 1932) 9/9b. But the Tu shu chi ch‘éng 
18: 109/2b does. 
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of the London Missionary Society (cf. Wanderings in China, 1888, 
new ed., 394-395) , does not agree. She says: 


Ascending a long flight of steps [in the main hall], we reached a gallery running 
around the temple about the level of his [Maitreya’s] shoulders. I found that this 
gallery led into two circular buildings, one on each side, constructed for the support 
of two immense rotating cylinders, about seventy feet in height, full of niches, each 
containing the image of a Buddhist saint... . 


Dr. Epxrns was in Peking at the time; in fact Miss Gorpon 
Cummunc speaks of her joy in meeting him there two days earlier, 
and refers on the next page to his previously published comment 
on revolving libraries at Hangchow and Wu-t‘ai and to her own 
acquaintance with revolving libraries at Buddhist temples in 
Japan. Hers therefore is not the chance remark of a tourist, but 
that of a competent observer. Yet Professor Ferdinand D. 
LEsSING, in a letter to me dated March 31, 1941, writes: 


I was told at the Yung ho kung that the revolving library there had contained a 
Tibetan Kanjur until 1900, and that the Mahakala Miao contained a Mongol edition 
of the same but was looted in 1900. I was unable to find any confirmation of this. 


On April 2, 1941 Mr. Richard Irwin wrote me from Peking that 
it is true that this temple owns two copies of the Tibetan Kanjur 
“ each comprising 108 cloth-wrapped bundles,” but they are stored 
on the east and west sides of the Fa lun tien %&##B. “A micro- 
photographic edition of the complete Kanjur might conceivably 
be placed within one of the wheels I saw, but that it should other- 
wise serve as a bookcase for this classic is a physical impossibility.” 
The evidence for a revolving library in the Mahakala miao is 
more assured, although nowhere in the Chinese literature can I 
find one mentioned. My own recollection being at variance with 
that of Professor Soprer, I submitted the problem to Mr. Irwin. 
On April 6, 1941 he wrote from Peking that Mr. Soper was right, 
and that the caretaker who had lived in the temple twenty years 
called it a Fa lun t‘a#. His report is worth quoting in full. 


The bookcase is a most impressive structure, standing (by estimate) more than 
twenty-one feet in height, its outer circumference measuring no less than forty-two 
feet. It is supported by eight more or less kneeling clay figures, behind whom there 
are dragons in full relief against a background of pseudo-rockery design. These figures 
are approximately three and a half feet in height. The bookcase portion of the structure 
comes next, and likewise consists of eight sections, each fronted by a double door at 
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the base of which there is a carved wooden tracery of intertwined dragons, above it 
tier on tier of tiny wooden Buddhas arranged in the ‘ten thousand Buddha’ style. A 
ledge surrounds this section, and there are free standing pillars bearing climbing dragons 
standing at each side and a foot or more in front of the doorway, thus separating each 
from the sections on either side. The doors open to reveal four drawers in each section, 
the three lower ones each sixteen inches in height, the top one less than half this 
dimension. I should think that each of the larger drawers might hold four volumes 
of the Classics [the Kanjur in Mongol], so that the large drawers would account for 
96 volumes, and no doubt the rest could be placed in the eight small drawers. The 
drawers were locked from the inside, and I was told that to unlock them one would 
have to enter a subterranean passage from behind the carved marble ledge which 
encircles the pit in which the structure rests and go into the center of the bookcase 
itself. .. . Above the section containing the drawers an octagonal roof projects, then 
comes a narrow circular porch, supporting two more stories of the projecting entrances 
typical of the homes of the well-to-do. These are well executed models, quite complete 
in the details of the intricate supporting brackets, roof beams, and so on. It was all 
three of us could do to make this heavy structure budge, but perhaps when it was in 
use it could be moved more easily. 


The caretaker did not know the age of the case, but believed it 
“ still contained a Chinese edition of the Kanjur in more than 
300 pu #B.” According to the Shun-t‘ien fu chih MAKHFE (ed. of 
1885) 16/13b, what was during the first years of the Ch‘ing the 
residence of Prince Jui #2. (d. 1650/1651) became in 1694 the 
Mahakala miao. It underwent repairs in 1775, and assumed the 
name P‘u tu ssu in 1776. 

There are revolving “ wooden pagodas” at the I ho yiian ii 
#0], a few miles west of Peking, but, like the great cylinders at 
the Yung ho kung, seem never to have been made for books. (Cf. 
C. F. Gorpon Cumming, op. cit. 500; and I ho yiian chien ming 
tu shuo Mi AMSE 1935, 8.) 


Several generalizations may fairly be drawn from the evidence 
spread above: 


a. The revolving book-case in China was monumental. There 
seems to be no record of a miniature item of furniture so common 
with us. 

b. It was generally octagonal, although Ennin wrote of one with 
six sides, and Yeu Méng-té of several with four. 

c. Throughout history it was associated with the housing of the 
Buddhist T'ripitaka, and seems further to be found almost exclu- 
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sively in temples of the Ch‘an sect. The examples at Wu-t‘ai shan 
and at the Mahakala miao (which both house the Kanjur) appear 
to be exceptions. 

No Confucian or Taoist sanctuary seems ever to have included 
a revolving library, save as one or other of these religious groups 
took over a Buddhist temple. (Vide the record of Ching hui yiin 
above.) The only scholar to suggest that the Confucians take a 
leaf out of the book of their rivals, so far as I have noticed, is 
Wane Ch‘ang (mentioned above) . In his article on the revolving 
repository at Hsing t‘ang ssi, first published in 1807, he vouch- 
safes the remark that the Ju are far behind 3##& the Buddhists 
in the care of books, and expresses the hope that “Confucian 
scholars will think up as good a scheme [as that of the revolving 
library]; only then will the four classes of literature ikZ# 
be preserved.” It is not without significance that the great Con- 
fucian dictionaries of the early years of the eighteenth century, the 
K‘ang-hsi tzi tien, P‘ei wén yiin fu, and P*ien tzt let pien, include 
no reference to the lun ts‘ang or chuan lun ts‘ang,—an omission 
which indicates how foreign the revolving library was to the 
scholar-official’s mind. 

The origin of the invention is a matter of doubt. Several ancient 
and modern Chinese authorities ** unquestioningly assign the credit 
to Fu Hsi of the first half of the sixth century. But Liu T‘ung, it 
will be recalled, believed that it came from India. He does not tell 
us how he arrived at this conclusion; so it may have been just a 
surmise. Buddhism brought with it many things from India to 
China, but apparently not this paraphenalia. Is the revolving 
book-case derived from the prayer cylinder (as Rockhill seems to 
suggest in his description of the library at Wu-t‘ai **) , and if so 
what is the geographical distribution of this device? William 
Srupson, who wrote three quarters of a century ago (“ The pray- 
ing machine,” Good Words, Dec. 1, 845-850) , declared that the 


°° The Fo hsiieh ta tz‘i% tien, or Chinese Buddhist Dictionary (second edition of 
1925), pp. 2639 and 2821, and the T2‘% yiian, or Chinese Encyclopedic Dictionary (ed. 
of 1915), rey 157, for example. 

** Cf. also Gostet p’ALVIELLA’s article on prayer wheels in the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics 10: 213-214, and Constance F. Gorvon Cumminea, Wanderings in 
China (1888) , 394-395, 500. 
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latter is only found on the eastern side of the Himalayan range 
“in what is called Bhotan, Tibet, Ladak, and Mongolia or Chinese 
Tartary.” . . . No representation has been “found in India in 
sculpture or otherwise.” *° Smmpson’s assertion was also questioned 
by Percy Garpner, Indian coins in the British Museum (London, 
1886), pl. xxvii, no. 16; and he himself, writing several decades 
later declared (The Buddhist praying-wheel, London, 1896, 33) : 
“the evidence of the coins is so very doubtful that it cannot be 
accepted.” W. W. Rocxaut (The Land of the Lamas, New York, 
1891, 334) was incredulous but willing to be convinced. To these 
countries he might have added China, Korea, and Japan. But, as 
is generally known, the center of distribution is the area watered 
by Lamaism; ** whereas the center of distribution for revolving 
libraries is China, as will be shown later. 


*°Srmpson went on to speak of “their representation upon Indo-Scythian coins.” 
(Cf. also CunnincHaM, Ladak, 1854, 375, who wrote: “on the gold coins of Hoérki, or 
Hushka, the Indo-Scythian prince is generally represented holding the prayer cylinder 
in his right hand.”) Submitting this assertion to our late lamented Edward T. NEwE 1, 
I received this reply, dated February 5, 1941, written shortly before his death: 

“Tt is news to me that ‘ reproductions of Buddhist praying cylinders can be seen on 
Indo-Scythian coins etc.’ I do not know just what the author may have had in mind. 
There do exist coins (adequately published only since the time in which your author 
wrote) on which are representations of Buddha and which date from the time of 
Kanishka. On some of these coins Buddha holds an object in his left hand which the 
British Museum catalogue (p. 133, No. 37) describes as a ‘ wallet,’ and which Cunning- 
ham (Numismatic Chronicle, 8rd series, Vol. XII, 1892, p. 81) calls an ‘alms bowl.’ 
Some other observer might call it a praying cylinder. The object in question is 
extremely minute and to me looks only like a little round blob rising above Buddha’s 
hand. I must say that it looks to me neither like an alms-bowl or a wallet—unless the 
Indian forms of such objects vary considerably from what I imagine them to be. Am 
I wrong in stating that I seem to have seen representations of Thibetan praying 
cylinders which are portable and have a shape like a globe on a stalk? The person 
holds the stalk-like part in his hand and spins the globe. If such things existed in 
Kushan times then Buddha on the coins might well be holding one, the ‘stalk’ being 
hidden by his hand while the globular part rises above his fingers and is shown on 
the coins as a round dot or object. Otherwise I am at a loss to know just what your 
author (or his source) saw on an Indo-Scythian coin which he could interpret as a 
praying cylinder. Some people have very fertile imaginations.” 

358 Emile DE Scutacintweit, Le Bouddhisme de Tibet (translated into French by 
L. p—E Mriove), Paris, 1881, 148-150, reported that the monastery of Himis at Ladak 
was reputed to have 300,000 prayer cylinders. Nothing comparable to this exists 
outside of Lama Buddhism. 


5 
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Another question arises: when does the prayer cylinder first 
make its appearance? Srmpson, writing in 1867, and CuNNING- 
HAM, in 1854 (Ladak, 375), held to the date of about 400 A. D. 
as the first reference in literature, both basing themselves on an 
incorrect rendering by Remusat (Foe kuoe ki, 27-28) of a passage 
in Fa-hsien’s Record of the Buddhist Kingdoms completed in 416. 
In 1896 Sumpson withdrew this (The Buddhist praying wheel, 34) . 
Having also withdrawn his support of the supposed evidence of 
Indo-Scythian coins of still earlier date, he frankly admitted (ibid. 
55) that “as yet we have found no clue to the first origin of the 
Tibetan praying wheel.” He suggested, however, that it might 
have come down from pre-Buddhist India; whereupon he devotes 
a chapter (chap. 4) to a discussion of the wheel in the Brahmanic 
system. W. W. Rocxart (The Land of the Lamas,** New York, 
1891, 334) also leaves the question open. “ Fa-hsien,” he writes, 
“ does not mention the prayer-wheel at all, nor does Hsiian-chuang 
or any of the Chinese dynastic histories, although one would have 
expected this peculiar custom noticed in these minute and care- 
fully prepared works. The practice is unquestionably old, as we 
find prayer wheels, in a modified form it is true, in Japan and 
Korea, countries which have not received any extraneous Buddhist 
practices for five or six centuries at least.” The familiar formula 
“Om, mani padme him ” which is associated with the revolving 
cylinder is likewise of uncertain date. Eighth century is the time 
given by A. H. Francxe;*’ late tenth century, says Rockhill.** 
William of Rubruck is apparently the first European to make a 
note of it.*® RocKHILL goes on to say regarding the origin of the 
cylinder (or Tibetan: mani k‘orlo *°) : 


5* Cf. also his “ Notes on the Ethnology of Tibet,” Report of the National Museum 
1898, 738. 

87 JRAS 1915, 403-404. 

°8 The Journey of William of Rubruck to the Eastern Parts of the World, 1253-55, 
as narrated by himself, translated and edited by Rockhill, London, 1900, 146, note 1. 

5° RocKHILL, idem. Cf. also his The Land of the Lamas, 326. Sven Henry, in his 
chapter on Tibet, The New Orient II: 69, asserts that Rusruck was the first to describe 
the Lamas’ use of prayer wheels. I can find no confirmation of this. 

“° Ibid. 334. For a fuller discussion of nomenclature see J. Van Durme, Md. 
chinois et bouddhiques I (1930): 293, n. 2. 
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The prayer wheel has probably its origin in a misinterpretation of the term darma 
chakra pravarteti, literally ‘to turn the wheel of the law,’ which properly means ‘to 


establish the supremacy of Truth.’ 


Professor Lesstn«, in the letter referred to above, writes that he 
has seen a suggestion that 


these prayer mills have developed out of a more common device now fallen into 
oblivion which consisted of a three-cornered column inscribed with quotations from 
the scriptures. These columns, it was said, were erected for circumambulation by 
illiterate worshippers. Later, it was stated, they were made revolving in order to make 


the circumambulation unnecessary. 


Is it possible that the prayer cylinder makes its bow no earlier 
than the revolving library, which, as we have seen, is already an 
elaborate affair by 800 A. D.? It is a point requiring further study. 
Of but one thing are we fairly sure: the cylinder is closely associated 
with Buddhism in Tibet, and that religion hardly made an im- 
pression on the country before A. D. 632. Can the cylinder have 
antedated Srong-btsan-sgam-po (617-650) ?** It may have, but 
itis most unlikely. As is well known, written prayers are associated 
with these cylinders, and, according to early Chinese and Tibetan 
accounts, there was no writing until the time of his reign.*? At 
the present state of our knowledge we are not even sure that the 
cylinder evolved during the first millennium of our era. According 
to the monk Ekai Kawacucui (Three Years in Tibet, Madras 
1909, 261) , the inventor was the famous Tsong-kha-pa, 1357-1419, 
founder of the Reformed Church. 


“2 On the question of his dates, cf. Laurer, TP 1916, 413. 

“? Laurer, Origin of Tibetan writing, JAOS 38 (Feb. 1918), 34-46. Cf. also Filippo 
pe Frurpr (ed.), An Account of Tibet, the Travels of Ippolito Desideri of Pistoia, S. J., 
1712-1727 (London, 1932), pp. 401-403, note 54. 

According to Laurer (7P 1908, 429 ff.) and Sven Heptn (Southern Tibet, 1917, I: 
23-24) the country of Tibet seems to have been relatively uninhabited until the fourth 
or fifth century of our era. Rocky, depending on Tibetan accounts, adds (Notes on 
the ethnology of Tibet, Report of the National Museum, 1893, 671-672) that not until 
the king married the Chinese princess Wén-ch‘éng in 641 did rice wine, barley wine, 
butter, and cheese become known in Tibet, the people learned how to make pottery, 
and—a fact of especial interest to us—water mills and looms were introduced. He also 
states (JRAS, n. s. 23, 191), on the authority of the Wei-tsang t‘u chih ised) Fei} 
(publ. 1792), that the king asked China for silk-worm eggs, wine presses, paper and 
ink makers. So, traditionally, paper, ink, writing, water mills, and looms were all 
introduced in the first half of the seventh century. 
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Under the circumstances, given the fact that the centers of 
distribution of the cylinder and of the revolving book-case are 
distinct, and that the latter may be at least as old as the cylinder 
if not much older, we may perhaps—at least for the time being— 
assign the invention of this type of book-case to the Chinese. What 
then suggested to Fu Hsi or someone like him this “ circulating 
library,” as Miss Gorpon Cummiunc brightly calls it? Buddhism, 
and Brahmanism as a more distant source, may of course have 
provided some stimulus.** China’s own culture, however, may not 
lightly be set aside. In pre-T‘ang times there were already several 
contrivances based on the wheel. As literary and archaeology evi- 
dence abundantly indicate, the chariot and the potter’s wheel both 
have an ancient lineage.** About the beginning of our era there 
were several additions to these two items. Dr. LAUFER once drew 
attention to the invention of a seven wheel fan by Trinc Huan TR 
who flourished under the Han.** The water mill ** and the wheel- 
barrow “’ appear at least in the third century according to tradition. 
Then there is the much disputed Chinese taxicab, or mileage re- 
cording vehicle, on which Mr. Wane Chén-to Ed& has recently 
written such an illuminating paper.** The winnowing machine and 


“® An anonymous curator, presumably Berthold Laurer, has written the following on 
a descriptive card posted by the specimen prayer cylinders at the Field Museum, Chicago: 

“They are sometimes 30 to 40 feet high with a diameter of 15 to 20 feet, and in 
them is placed a complete collection of the canonical books of Lamaism. The kings of 
ancient India received the honorary title ‘he who turns the wheel.’ This was transferred 
to Buddha who turned the wheel of the law. The wheel hence became a sacred emblem 
of Buddhism. The large temple prayer wheels are found also in Korea and Japan. From 
a psychological point of view it is interesting to note that the mechanical process of 
motion renders the written prayer effective.” 

“* Cf. Creet, H. G., Studies in early Chinese culture, 1937, pp. 185-187, 190, and 
Wu, G. D., Prehistoric pottery in China, 1938, 135-136. 

*® Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty, 196-197. 

“© LauFER, tbid., 33-35. 

‘7 Attributed to the famous Cuu-Ko Liang (181-234), according to Ho kung ch‘ chii 
tu shuo fh] 125 A. fmBe (ed. of 1836) 4, by the Manchu Lin-ch‘ing ee Be (1791- 
1846). This needs further research. Dr. H. A. Gites quite legitimately remarked years 
ago in his sketch of the general (Biog. Dict. #459): “ What the device was, nobody 
now knows.” 

“8 Historical Jo. sh Bite FI, 3 (1937), 1-47. Cf. also H. A. Ges, Adversaria Sinica 
(1914) , 223-227, 273-276, and A. C. Moute, TP 1924, 88-98. 
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spinning wheel and even the carpenter’s string which is attached 
to a wheel may be of equally early date but it is difficult to pin 
down the time of their origin. The paddle for fresh water boats is 
first mentioned in the eighth century.*® A more significant develop- 
ment, though relatively late, is one suggested to me by Dr. Ros- 
well S. Britton: the revolving table for type, which appears 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century.”° 

More than just the idea of the wheel, there must have been a 
want, a need of special urgency which suggested the device; a 
demand which, if felt in India or Central Asia, was insufficient to 
drive the Buddhists of those regions to invention and yet impelled 
the Chinese to think one out and carry it through in spite of the 
technical problems and heavy costs involved. It must have been 
a need too not felt by the members of indigenous Chinese faiths 
who never made its adoption. I suggest tentatively that this want 
flowed from the heavy burden of translation work assumed by 
the Chinese during the early centuries of our era. No one can have 
read the story of those years without being impressed by the self- 
sacrificing, often self-effacing activity of hundreds of scholars and 
copyists in this labor. At this moment I suggest that we give a 
thought too to the disadvantageous conditions under which these 
men served, and ask ourselves if a central store of books, accessible 
from all sides, large enough to contain a copy of each translated 
sutra in its special niche, would not have been a happy solution 
of part, at least, of their problem. It would surely have been pre- 
ferred to the inefficient system of storing the rolls in boxes around 
the sides of the hall. Such a central store would save space along 
the walls for writing desks, and conserve a certain amount of time. 

I am less clear as to why our Buddhist translators wanted the 
central store to revolve. I cannot conceive that it was for any 
severely practical reason, for surely there were young acolytes 
aplenty who could serve as page boys for the sedentary scholars. 
Here, as in the case (later?) of the prayer cylinders, revolution 


“° Cf. Kuwapara, J., Mem. of the Téy6 Bunko (1928), 70-71. 

5° Cf. Carter, T. F., The Invention of Printing in China and its Spread Westward 
(1925), 162-164, 253-254; Wana Chén -F A (fl. 1818), Nung shu #EBE 26/25 in 
Wu-ying-tien chii-chén-pan ts‘ung-shu TRIER REE vol. 509. 
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must have developed out of the same religious idea or practice: 
to make circumambulation around a central column unnecessary. 
Both the cylinders and the libraries are made to revolve with the 
sun, a practice which appears to be universally true of circum- 
ambulation in eastern Asia, except among the adherents of Bon— 
the pre-Buddhist shamanists of Tibet.** When the invention of 
the revolving book-case took place, and the whole sacred canon 
slowly revolved before their eyes, both priestly and profane must 
have marvelled. Clearly, such statesmen as WancG An-shih and 
Yeu Meng-té were moved at the sight, as also were the sramana 
Ch‘i-sung and Hui-hung. And any monastic establishment count- 
ing such a revolving library among its treasures must have drawn 
on a large clientele of worshippers. One argument for this sug- 
gestion may be drawn from the witness of James GiLMour, a 
British missionary who devoted his life to the Mongols. In his 
description of a mid-summer festival he wrote: 


A number of worshippers were seeking absolution from their sins by walking 
round the temple [Summit-spring temple] loaded, each of them, with quite a heavy 
volume of the sacred books. (Among the Mongols, London, 1888, p. 325.) 


The celebrated M. Huc made a similar observation in his Travels 
in Tartary, Thibet, and China during the years 1844-5-6 (trans- 
lated by Hazuirt, 2d ed.) , vol. I, p. 202. Did the pious Chinese 
Buddhists of fourteen hundred years ago and less wish to save 
themselves this trouble as well as do honor to the Buddha in a 
more awe inspiring way? 

There is no proof for this hypothesis. It is pleasant, none the 
less, to be able to count among our temples containing revolving 
libraries one which gave refuge for a time to the greatest of all 


°1 Cf. Rocka, Land of the Lamas 217, and J. VAN DurMg, op. cit. 269. That 
circumambulation was understood among Chinese Buddhist scholars under the T‘ang 
is clear from I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as practised in India and the 
Malay Archipelago (A. D. 671-695) translated by J. Takakusu, 1896, 140-142. 

Circumambulation is first mentioned in Chinese literature in the famous chapter on the 
Hsiung-nu in the History of the Former Han, or Han shu 94/7b, but no indication of 
direction is given here. Wvr.ie translates the passage as follows: 

“Tn autumn, when the horses were in good condition, they had a great gathering to 
circumambulate the wood, and take the numbers of the people and animals.” (Jo. of 
the Anthrop. Inst. of Gt. Britain and Ireland 3, 1874, 410.) 
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Chinese translators: Hsiian-tsang. (Cf. Ch‘ung jén ssii above.) 
Unfortunately we have no proof that such a library existed there 
in his day, or that he had one constructed at Tz‘ti én ssi #B¥ 
where he built the great pagoda in 652. The hypothesis would be 
strengthened too were we to discover that the Tibetan Buddhists 
of the eighth, ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth centuries built re- 
volving book-cases for the convenience of their translators. Un- 
happily I have not yet found any evidence that they did so at so 
early a date. Another condition is also not explained: why Bud- 
dhist temples in China glorying in these libraries were limited to 
those of the Ch‘an sect. Ch‘an, of all Buddhist schools, minimized 
the importance of the written word. Yet, as Heinrich DumMovutin, 
S.J., has recently demonstrated (Monumenta Serica 6, 1941, 64- 
72), Ch‘an masters during the Sung became interested in the 
sutras and even engaged in literary pursuits. 


* * * 


The revolving library of the Chinese spread early to China’s cul- 
tural heirs, Korea, Japan, and possibly Annam, and at a later era 
to Tibet (?). T‘ren Ju-ch‘éng H%&K (chin-shih 1526) is authority 
for the statement in his Hsi hu yu lan chih yii GWE (pub- 
lished in 1547, reprinted 1896) 14/18b that this architectural 
feature was very large ff in Korean temples, but he does not 
say when it was introduced. A printed copy of the Tripitaka was 
taken to Korea as early as 989," however, and others later on, as 
the chapters on Korea in the histories of both the Sung (ch. 487) 
and the Liao (ch. 115) indicate. One may perhaps assume, then, 
that the introduction occurred as early as the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The report on Korea in Hsti Ching’s ##t (1091-1153) 
Kao-li t‘u ching RRM (preface dated 1124) is unfortunately 
silent on this particular subject. One temple still standing, which 
includes a revolving library, constructed in 1670, bears witness to 
the continuance of this feature after the time of T‘r=n Ju-ch‘éng. 


°2 Cf. Sung shih 487/5a and Y1 Ning-hwa 2 HEA: Chosun pul kio tong sa GN AE 
PieBGih (3 vols., 1914) I, 217-218. The latter records that the mission returned 
from Sung China in 991 with the Tripitaka, whereat an envoy was immediately sent to 
the Sung court to render thanks. On the matter of the date, correct Bunyiu Nans1d, 
op. cit. xxiv, and Carter, op. cit. 63, both of whom give 995. 
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This is the Ryong moon sa #EPY3¥, at Rye ch‘un koon RaJRaB, 
north Kyung-sang province B&f4ti#. It is illustrated in Chésen 
koseki zufu S3&# GRABS vol. 12, pl. 5470, p. 1749. 

Toxrwa and SEKINo (op. cit., Japanese text, 4: 179) tell us 
that it was introduced from the China of Southern Sung (1127- 
1279) into Kamakura (1192-1333) Japan, along with the Ch‘an 
sect. Later, they say, it was used widely in the temples of other 
sects as well as in. those of Ch‘an (or Zen). Bunyiu Nang10 (loc. 
cit.) points to the commonness of these libraries in Japan after 
the publication of the 1681 edition of the Tripitaka, a fact borne 
out by the illustrated article on the lun ts‘ang, missing in its 
prototype, in the Wakan Sansai Zue FWK=A WF (preface of 
1713) 81/14b by Trrasnmma, Ryoan FEHR of Osaka. For 
Japan of the Meiji era we have the testimony of Constance F. 
Gorpon Cumminc® who describes several she saw at Tokyd, 
Nikko, Fujisawa, Kyoto, by Lake Biwa, and at Osaka. 

The earliest (?) library in Annam, the Dai-hu‘ng tang KB 
which may have been revolving, was built, beginning in 1021, to 
house the Buddhist canon, a copy of which was ordered made two 
years later.° The library building was eight sided, which suggests 
a typical revolving book-case within. 

On Tibet I have disappointingly little material. We have al- 

‘ready remarked the revolving storehouses for the Kanjur at Wu- 
t‘ai and at the Mahakala miao in Peking. A similar one at Choni 
monastery, in western Kansu, is illustrated and described by 
Joseph F. Rock * who writes in part as follows: 


°° This work was published in Tékyé, 1932 by the office of the Governor General of 
Korea. I owe this reference to Dr. Cnuna Kei-won of the Gest Oriental Library, 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton (letter of Dr. Nancy Lee Swann, dated 
March 31, 1941). 

54 The San ts‘ai t'u hui = ae (prefaces dated 1607-1609), compiled by Wane 
Chi EHF (chin-shih of 1565). 

55“ The wheel as a symbol in religion,” Scribner’s Monthly, New York, Sept. 1881, 
22: 5, 733-748. Correct Corpier, Bibliotheca Sinica 1: col. 753, who apparently had 
only seen a condensation of the original article. Cf. also Caamperuain, Things Japanese, 
6th ed. rev., 1939, 424. 

5° DemMiEVILLE, Paul, BEFEO 24, 215. I owe this reference to Mr. John Pore. 

57 The National Geographic Mag. 54, 5 (Nov. 1928), 577, 582. This reference was 
given me by the Rev. Bernward H. WiLLeke. 























Fu Hsi, legendary inventor of the revolving book-case, 2. Revolving book-case. 
and his two sons. from Stesoip, Nippon 5. 
from StesoLp, Nippon 5. 

















. The inventor of the revolving book-case and his two sons. t. Model of a revolving library for the Buddhist canon. 
from TerasHiMA, Ryoan: Wakan sansai zue 81. 14b. from Lt Chieh: Ying-tsao Fa-shih. 












5. Ruin of revolving library in Lung-hsing temple, 
Chéng-ting, Hopei. 


from LIANG Ssii-ch‘éng, Bulletin of the Society 
for Research in Chinese Architecture, Sept. 1933. 
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7. Stationary octagonal library at Chih hua ssi, Peking. 


from Lru Tun-chén, Bulletin of the Society for 
Research in Chinese Architecture, Sept. 1932. 
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6. Sketch of revolving library in Lung-hsing temple. 
after Liana Ssit-ch‘éng (ibidem) . 
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8. The same. 
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9. Cases for Buddhist canon at Chih hua ssi, Peking. 10. Parts of the Tripitaka. 
from Prip-M@¢tuer: Chinese Buddhist Monasteries. from Prie-M¢.Lier (ibid.). 
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A building to the left of the main chanting hall contains a large octagonal prayer 
cylinder of wood with doors. Within it is a complete set of the Kandjur and Tandjur. 
. . . To the cylinder are attached slender bars with carved figures, by means of which 
the wheel can be set in motion. 


No date is given for the construction of this hall. We are told, 
however, that the Tibetans settled here in 1404, that originally 
the monastery housed 3,800 monks, that the oldest hall was erected 
nearly five hundred years ago, but that the main chanting hall is 
“ probably 200 years old.” Doubtless there are similar structures 
in Tibet * proper and in Mongolia.*® Dr. Laurer (?) indeed im- 
plied this in the statement quoted above in note 43. 


* * * 


Did the revolving book-case proceed farther afield? It is possible 
but not probable. Mr. Frederick J. Kimster of the School of 
Architecture, Columbia University, who has long been interested 
in the revolving book-case and its adaptation to modern needs, 
informs me that the earliest example of which he is aware in the 
Mediterranean world does not appear before the mid-sixteenth 
century, and then it is not a book-case but a revolving reading 
desk (comparable to the one referred to in note 1 above). The 
revolving library would not therefore seem to be an instance in 
which China has fertilized the occident; but the possibility of 
suggestion cannot at present entirely be ruled out. 


58 Grorat, Alphabetum Tibetanum (Rome 1762) 415, writes of four cylinders at the 
cathedral at Lhasa, each holding a copy of the Kanjur and other works. From the 
fact that he did not conceive of the cylinders as library cases for books, that he was 
writing second hand, and that no other writer has mentioned them one hesitates to 
put them in such a category. Indeed WavpeLt, Lhasa and its Mysteries (London 1905) 
$68, repudiates Giorat’s plan of the cathedral, and Filippo pe Fru, op. cit. 422-428, 
n. 35, seems to take it for granted that “ Gigantic wheels containing entire libraries ” 
are only to be found in China and Japan. 

5° Tt is of interest that some of the largest prayer cylinders in Mongolia are octagonal, 
suggesting the possibility that they are copied after the revolving book-cases in China. 
See illustrations published by J. B. SHackierorp and Ethan C. Le Munyon in 
National Geog. Magazine 63: 6 (June 1933), opp. p. 668 and 24: 5 (May 1913), p. 670. 
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A SUNG ENCYCLOPEDIA AND A CASE OF 
MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


Among the number of valuable works published in 1934-5 by 
The Commercial Press in the series called Sst-k*u chén-pén ts‘ung- 
shu ERBARE, there was a Sung encyclopedia on institutions 
in 50 chapters and 28 pén, called Chih-kuan fén-chi 5X’ 7k. This 
work which had long circulated in manuscript only,’ was now 
made available for the first time to the general student. (There 
seems to be no evidence that it was ever printed.) Although it 
contains information on the Chinese governmental system from 
antiquity until the time of its compilation, its chief value is for the 
study of Sung institutions. It contains much information, well- 
arranged and precisely dated, that is not found easily or at all in 
other works on the subject. Thus it supplements other early classi- 
fied sources such as Sung hui-yao, Sung shih, and Wén-hsien t‘ung- 
k‘ao. 

Unfortunately, the work could not be listed by such usual 
bibliographic sources as Wy.ir, TENG and Biccerstarr, and 
Kanseki kaidai ®#48##%8 ; consequently the possible user of the 
work may be deterred by statements concerning its authorship 
and date which are made in the Ssi-k‘u ch‘tian-shu tsung-mu 
V9 i288 A * and now also available at the head of the present 
edition. These statements (which, as we shall see, are founded on 
a confusion of persons) reflect also some doubt on the authenticity 
of the work. The writers of the Ssii-k‘u° notice observed that 
although its preface by Cu‘tIn Kuan 3811 was dated Yiian-yu 
JCM, 7th year (1092), 6th moon, 15th day, Sun Féng-chi #7 
who was given as the author was in fact active over a century later. 


1 Descriptions of such manuscript copies are to be found in the Pi-Sung-lou ts‘ang- 
shu-chih ha Fee ee , 59.16b-17b; Tteh-ch‘in t‘ung-chien lou ts‘ang-shu mu-lu 
GRE Ge ll FE GRAS A Bk. 17. 5a-b; Lii-t‘ing chih chien ch‘uan pén shu-mu Ahan 
SAGA A, 10.130; Ssi-k'u chien-ming mu-lu piao-chu PORE RRA A SRR: 
14.8a. The two latter also mention a hou-chi 44, not found in the present edition. 

°Ta-tung KH ed., 135. 7b. 
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From this they inferred that the date and attribution in the 
preface must be erroneous. 

In reaching this conclusion, they overlooked a number of things. 
First, the preface dated 1092 and the notice on the book in the 
Chih-chai shu-lu-chieh-t'i G#S@RRRA* agree that the author 
was a man of Fu-ch‘un #4. In this the Ssii-k‘u° concurs. All the 
biographical information available on the subject of the Sun Féng- 
chi [1135-1199] known to history, however—Suwng-shih, Ch‘ing- 
yiian tang-chin BETCHA, and Nan Sung shu ARF —agree that 
he was a man of “ Lung-ch‘iian #H% in the prefecture of Chi 
.”* I can find no source giving his place of origin as Fu-ch‘un, 
or connecting him in any way with that place. Nor is there any 
possibility of confusion between the two places. According to the 
Yiian-féng chiu-yii-chih 7CBIURE * of 1080, Lung-ch‘iian was 
a subprefecture in the prefecture of Chi in the province of Chiang- 
nan-hsi, which corresponds with the modern Chi-an 4 in central 
Kiangsi. Fu-ch‘un, on the other hand, is the place now known as 
Fu-yang VW, a few miles southwest of Hang-chou in Chekiang.* 

This is not the only discrepancy. While the preface to the Chih- 
kuan fén-chi, and three bibliographies: Chung-hsing kuan-ko shu- 
mu,’ Chih-chai shu-lu chieh-t‘i—and Ssii-k‘u°!—give the tzi of 
the author as Yen-t‘ung BAI, Sung shih and Nan Sung shu, with- 
out contradiction from any of the biographies above mentioned, 
agree that the tzu of the known Sun Féng-chi was Ts‘ung-chih 
#£Z, and his posthumous title Hsien-chien Afi. They make no 
mention of Yen-t‘ung. 


* Chii-chén-pan ts‘ung-shu HEBIRHEB ed., 6. 7a. 

* Ch‘ing-yiian tang-chin, Chih-pu-tsu chai ts‘ung-shu SNARE FS HEE ed., 2a; Nan 
Sung shu, Sao-yeh shan-fang HWY B ed., 42, 9b; Sung shih, Po-na-pén Fy #4¥Ae 
ed., 404. 8b. Biographical information not otherwise attributed is from the last. Further 
facts are to be found in the Nan Sung kuan-ko hsii-lu Baer ae 7. 10a; 8. 7b; 
9.19b, 23a; Sung chung-hsing tung-kung kuan-liao t'i-ming RP BUR EE RY 
8b; Kung-kuei-chi rape , 96. 15a. 

5 Té-chii-t‘ang FAKE ed., 6. 10b. 

* Op. cit. 5.18a; Yii-ti chi-shéng BA HDAC HR, 2.6a; Fu-yang hsien-chih 7 BP. 
1902 ed., 1. la-6a. The name Fu-ch‘un was in official use from the Ch‘in to the Three 
Kingdoms, again in the Liang of the Six Dynasties, and once more under the Princes 
of Wu and Yiieh in the tenth century. 

™Chung-hsing kuan-ko shu-mu chi-k‘ao rh Bi ie Be #7, Peiping National 
Library 1933, 2. 29b-30a. 
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It might possibly be argued that the early bibliographies had 
merely copied these statements from each other and from the 
preface of the book itself, and that the “ mistakes ” were of a type 
easily overlooked. Such can not be said of the discrepancies of 
date. The known Sun Féng-chi was a person of considerable 
prominence in his own time. In the latter years of the twelfth 
century he held positions of some importance, receiving the place 
of Second Adviser on the Right to the Throne (yu chéng-yen 
AVIES ) in 1191, and in 1195 that of Provisional Vice-President 
of the Ministry of Public Office (ch‘iian Li-pu shih-lang TESE% 
f¥88). He was politically active in the intrigues and turmoil of 
that period, which ended in the disgrace of Cau Hsi. Sun Féng- 
chi is found in the list of the Ch‘ing-yiian party ban. Together 
with his two brothers, he was known for his learning; people re- 
ferred to them collectively in their time as the “three dragons of 
the Sun family” #K=H. Is it likely that the bibliographers of 
that time would not see something strange in the dating of a work 
of his a century earlier than the period of his activity? The 
Chung-hsing kuan-ko shu-mu was finished in 1178. It is barely 
possible that he might have written the work in his youth, before 
that date, and before his coming into prominence. (He received 
his chin-shih in 1163, at the age of twenty-nine, Chinese style.) 
But Cu‘tn Chén-sun, the author of the Chih-chai shu-lu chieh-ti 
(which also mentions the date as 1092), is known to have been 
active in the period between 1234 and 1236; he would scarcely 
have overlooked the peculiar contradiction. And the same date 
of the Yiian-yu period is quoted in the Yi hai, whose author lived 
from 1223 to 1296. 

All of this forces us to the conclusion that the author of the 
Chih-kuan fén-chi was in fact another and earlier Sun Féng-chi, 
and was so understood by the Sung bibliographers.* All the evi- 


* Fu-yang hsien-chih, 18.40b, in fact mentions a Sun Féng-chi as living in the 
Yiian-yu period, but a lack of biographical details suggests that the information is 
drawn from the bibliographies. The same is true of the reference in Hang-chou-fu chih 
ia) | H¥HE, 1923 ed., 89.18a. Notices on the encyclopedia in Sung shih, 203. 18a, and 
Wén-yiian-ko shu-mu acU PAS 8 (Tu-hua-chai #4ZE FF ed.), 14.2a, mention no 
dates. If the statement in the Pei Sung ching-fu nien-piao, Erh-shih-wu shih pu-pien 
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dence found in the book itself conforms with this interpretation. 
The writer of the preface, Cu‘In Kuan (1049-1100), is shown in 
his biography in the Swng shih® to have been active at the end of 
the eleventh century and also to have held a position in this 
period in the Mi-shu-shéng, as he indicates in his signature. His 
tzit was Shao-yu 2 W#. He tells us in the preface that the part of 
the book dealing with the pre-Sung period is not from the hand 
of Sun Yen-t‘ung [Sun Féng-chi], but is the old Chih lin "stk 
of Yane K‘an #4fil, in 20 ch., to which Yen-t‘ung added material 
on his own dynasty to form the larger work. We know of this 
Chih lin from other sources also: it is discussed in the Chiin-chai 
tu-shu-chih BRE MBE of 1151, in the Chih-chai shu-lu chieh-t'i, 
and in the Yi hai. From these various sources we learn that its 
original preface was dated 999, and that at a later time a certain 
Hu Fang #1% added 745 new items relating to the T‘ang, and 
wrote a new preface, dated 1033. 

A fairly thorough examination of the contents of the encyclo- 
pedia reveals a number of remarks on the institutions of the Yiian- 
yu period (1086-1094) , but no mention at all of any later date. 
There are a number of quotations from the Ch‘un-ming t‘ui- 
ch‘ao-lu ##FA3SBYARK of Sunc Min-ch‘iu KK; the preface to this 
work was dated 1070, but it contains materials of a period as late 
as 1074. No reference to any later work has been found in the 
work of Sun Féng-chi of Fu-ch‘un. 

All of these facts taken together are sufficient to justify the 
assumption, pending further evidence, that the Chih-kwan fén-chi 
is indeed a work of 1092. We may therefore place with more 
accuracy such undated information as it contains. Its testimonial 
on the institutions of the early Sung takes on the added authority 
of a contemporary observer. And we may add another Sun 


Féng-chi to the list of Sung writers. 
E. A. Kracke, Jr. 


ed., 103-4, be correct, there was still a third Sun Féng-chi, who was administrator of 
Fu-chou in Fukien in 984. 

° 444.4a. This preface does not appear in his collected works. 

10 Wana Hsien-ch‘ien ed., 14.21b; Chih-chai°, 6.6b-7a; Yii hai, 119. 31b. 
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KAI & AS AN INITIAL EXPRESSION 


One of the commonest uses of this character throughout the 
length and breadth of written Chinese is that of an initial expres- 
sion. Most of us occidental Sinologists have drawn upon GILEs 
and Couvreur for a definition of this use as “ for; en effet, car.” 
We have tended to forget Couvreur’s additional “ peut-étre, 
ce semble.” 

When we are confronted by such discordant * definitions for 
what must be recognized as one and the same use of a character, 
I believe that we must acknowledge the existence of a problem, 
otherwise we should never know, in the present case, when our 
Chinese author meant “ maybe.” During the last year I have 
finally been able to devote some sporadic moments to the col- 
lection of evidence, a portion of which I had the honor to present 
at the Centenary Meeting of the American Oriental Society. Data 
such as that recorded by commentators in Hsiao ching 1. 3a7-8, 
Shih ching 15. 2. 4b11, and Li chi 6.4b8 (also 9212), 8. 2b9 leave 
no doubts whatsoever in my mind: this good, old usage of our 
character is to be defined by some such words as Couvreur’s 
“peut-étre, ce semble,” or by the only definition given for this 
usage in Pauuaprus: (1. 86B) Ilo sce sbpostuocmu “in all 
probability.” 

Whence, therefore, the definitions as a subordinating conjunction 
of cause? In our Western dictionaries they appear everywhere 
(PaLLADIUs excepted), and I have traced them back as far as 
pE GuicNEs’ (1813) “quia, nam” (p. 636). A good Chinese 
friend and scholar assures me that his teacher taught him the word 
as the equivalent of yin-wei, “ because.” Such a definition is not, 
however, applicable universally for this usage: witness Leccr’s 


* There are, of course, a goodly number of characters (words) in Chinese with 
discordant meanings, but in these other cases the context or the grammatical structure 
will determine which of the contraries is applicable. In the use of kai which we are 
discussing the grammatical structure is always the same, and I have never found the 
context conclusive. Furthermore, in the present instance, I do not believe that we can 
establish a semantic change. 
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note in his Mencius’, p. 262: “ It is difficult to bring out the mean- 
ing of ‘for’ that properly belongs to [kaz].” And his translation, 
accordingly, fails to take cognizance of the word. 

I am troubled by the fact that neither the Chinese nor the 
Japanese dictionaries define the usage as causal. As representative 
of these dictionaries one may turn to T2‘% hai where the usage 
is defined as follows: “ An expression which conveys doubt; used 
when the facts which are being mentioned are not yet sure... . 
It is also used to continue the preceding text or to introduce the 
succeeding text, and has the meaning of ‘ on the whole’ or ‘ thus.’ ” 
I would maintain that “ doubt ” and “ on the whole ” are at least 
concordant definitions; the “thus ” I would reject as discordant. 
At the same time, since some Chinese have been taught the defi- 
nition “ because,” we can expect them today, at any rate, to use 
the character for conveying such a meaning in their formal literary 
or epistolary composition; the term no longer belongs to the living, 
spoken language. I have seen examples which seem to fall into 
such a category. 

The purpose of this note is not to prove anything at all. I wish 
merely to call attention to a problem upon which I have collected 
some evidence, and particularly I hope hereby to elicit a reference 
or two that may indicate the source, possibly the origin, of the 
definition “ because.” 


JAMES R. WarRE 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
CONSERVATION OF SCHOLARLY JOURNALS 


The American Library Association created this last year the 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, headed by John R. 
Russell, the Librarian of the University of Rochester. The Com- 
mittee is faced with numerous serious problems and hopes that 
American scholars and scientists will be of considerable aid in the 
solution of one of these problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction after 
the first World War was that of completing foreign institutional 
sets of American scholarly, scientific, and technical periodicals. 
The attempt to avoid a duplication of that situation is now the 
concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial inability 
of the institutions to renew subscriptions. As far as possible they 
will be completed from a stock of periodicals being purchased by 
the Committee. Many more will have been broken through mail 
difficulties and loss of shipments, while still other sets will have 
disappeared in the destruction of libraries. The size of the eventual 
demand is impossible to estimate, but requests received by the 
Committee already give evidence that it will be enormous. 

With an imminent paper shortage attempts are being made to 
collect old periodicals for pulp. Fearing this possible reduction in 
the already limited supply of scholarly and scientific journals, the 
Committee hopes to enlist the cooperation of subscribers to this 
journal in preventing the sacrifice of this type of material to the 
pulp demand. It is scarcely necessary to mention the appreciation 
of foreign institutions and scholars for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of 
particular periodicals to the project should be directed to Wayne 
M. Hartwell, Executive Assistant to the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas, Rush Rhees Library, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York. 





